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USDA Presses Plan for Grain Storage 
At Overseas Points; Trade Opposes 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Surplus Commodities 
To Be Shipped for 


Emergency Usage 


WASHINGTON — The adminis- 
tration has asked for explicit au- 
thority to ship surplus commodities 
to under-developed nations for stor- 
age against demands which may 
arise at some later date under 
emergency conditions. A _ similar 
suggestion made last year by the 
U.S.* Department of Agriculture 
aroused heated opposition within 
trade circles. 


The plan to store U.S. surplus com- 
modities abroad has been described 
as an attempt to clean domestic 
shelves of surpluses which then would 
move out of the immediate control of 
the U.S. 

Though discussions in the House 
Agriculture Committee over amend- 
ments to Public Law 480 have pro- 
duced little more than confused dis- 
interest, the storage amendment is 
meeting with considerable opposition 
from Democratic members of the 
committee. Prominent among the op- 
ponents is Rep. W. R. Poage (D., 
Texas). However, this opposition 
crystallizes into objections to PL 480 
as it exists as an appendage to the 
farm programs. 

Here is the text of the relevant 
parts of the bill (H.R. 12104) to 
amend the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

(2) Title I of such Act is 
amended— 

(a) By adding at the end 
thereof a new section, as follows: 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


“SEC. 110. In order to facili- 
tate the establishment of nation- 
al food reserves in underdevel- 
oped countries, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities may be made 
available by the President for 
such reserve purposes pursuant 
to an agreement with the recipi- 
ent country requiring that pay- 
ment shall be made when such 
commodities are withdrawn from 
the reserve, except that no pay- 
ment shall be required for any 
quantities of such commodities 
which are used by agreement of 
the President and the Govern- 
ment of the recipient country for 
purposes provided for in section 
201 of this Act, which agreement 
may provide for replacement of 
commodities so used under sec- 
tion 201. Agreements under 
which commodities are provided 
pursuant to this section shall 
specify whether any payment 
made thereunder shall be in for- 
eign currency or in dollars, and 
the purposes authorized under 
section 104 of this Act for which 
any such foreign currency pay- 
ments may be used. In negotiat- 
ing agreements under this sec- 
tion the President shall give ef- 
fect to the requirements pre- 
scribed in section 101 for agree- 
ments entered into under that 
section.” 

(b) By inserting the words “or 
for grant” after the words “do- 
mestic exporters” in item (1) of 
subsection (a) of section 102, and 
by inserting the words “or grant” 
after the word “sale” in item (2) 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 43) 





Southwest Harvest Progress Normal; 
First Wheat Arrives at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Progress of the 
hard winter wheat harvest has been 
normal in general during the past 
few days. Wheat moved at a good 
pace into markets at Ft. Worth and 
Enid, Okla., while Kansas City re- 
ceived its first car of new wheat 
June 6. 


Rains have delayed combining, not 
an unusual situation, but the harvest 
is expected to move into high gear 
once dry weather returns. Actually, 
the wet weather is permitting grain 
handling facilities to be brought into 
line with requirements of the harvest. 

Fields in Texas and Oklahoma 
dried out prior to last weekend and 
combines moved in to cut substantial 
amounts of wheat before rains held 
them up on June 5. At Ft. Worth, 
more than 300 cars of new wheat ar- 
rived on June 6. Protein ranged from 
11% to 14% and test weight was 
around 61 lb. to 62 lb. About 200 cars 
came in last week. 

Enid received 340 cars of new 
wheat June 6. Test weight averaged 
63 Ib. and protein ranged from 10% 
to 12.50%. 

The grain trade points out that it 
is still too early to draw any conclu- 
sions about the quality of the new 
crop grain. Wheat being received now 


is from specific locations which may 
or may not be typical of the general 
area. 

Yield reports continue beyond ex- 
pectations. Some fields in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma are said to be running 
30 bu. to the acre, well above normal 
and over last year. 

The first car of wheat to arrive at 
Kansas City came out of Eldorado, 
Okla., arriving June 6, four days ear- 
lier than the first car last year. This 
wheat graded No. 1 hard, 63.2 lb., 
12.65% protein and carried a “tough” 
notation because of 14.5% moisture. 

The over-all outlook for the crop 
continues to be bright. The moisture 
received during the week has been 
beneficial to the new wheat at a time 
when it is filling in southwestern 
Kansas and adjacent areas in Okla- 
homa and southeastern Colorado. It 
was in this area where rain was 
needed. 

Despite the June 1 Galvin report 
showing a sharp reduction because of 
dryness prior to last week’s rains, the 
grain trade generally remains opti- 
mistic about the total hard winter 
wheat harvest. Unless greater diffi- 
culties are encountered in the period 
ahead, the trade expects the forth- 
coming government report to exceed 
the one which it issued May 1. 


William F. Brooks 

Details Trade 

Opposition 

WASHINGTON —The National 
Grain Trade Council, consisting of 
29 organized grain exchanges and 
six national associations, has rec- 
ommended against the enactment 
of a new Sec, 110 to the Agricul- 
ture Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 as set forth in 
H.R. 12104. Spokesman for the 
council is William F. Brooks, presi- 
dent, and he prepared a statement 
for submission to the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Mr. Brooks said that the new sec- 
tion purports to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of national food reserves in 
under-developed countries that these 
reserves may be available to meet 
food needs in times of emergency. 
The kernel of the trade complaint is 
the expressed intention of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to en- 
courage in underdeveloped countries, 
through loans and grants, the con- 
struction of adequate storage facili- 
ties to house reserve stocks. 

Mr. Brooks continued: “A year ago 
this committee and other committees 
of the House and Senate considered 
bills to extend and amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954. This committee 
and those other committees studied 
proposals similar to this proposal 
contained in H. R. 12104. After a ma- 
ture and objective consideration of 
these proposals, they were not adopt- 
ed by the Congress. 

“We know of no developments 
which have occurred during the past 
12 months to warrant favorable ac- 
tion by Congress this year. We believe 
that operations under Public Law 
480 during the past 12 months war- 
rant the conclusion that the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assis- 
tance Act of 1954 grants to the execu- 
tive branch adequate authority to 
cover all the contingencies which 
USDA alleges may arise to warrant 
the enactment of the proposed Sec. 
110. 

“On May 4 this year, the U.S. gov- 
ernment entered into a PL 480 agree- 
ment with the government of India 
for the sale, over a four-year period, 
of 16 million metric tons of wheat 
and of 1 million metric tons of rice. 
This agreement was announced as an 
agreement ‘undertaken as part of the 

President’s Food for Peace Program.’ 
This is the fifth PL 480 agreement 
entered into with the government of 
India. 

“The White MHouse’s announce- 
ment of this agreement stated as 
follows: 


«Tt is almost four times as large 
as any agreement previously signed 
with any country since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1954. 

“It is the first agreement to 
span a period of four years. 

“Tt is the first agreement speci- 
fically designed to help a country 
in establishing substantial food re- 
serves; one fourth of the wheat and 
all of the rice will be available for 
such purpose. The stock-piling fea- 








FLOUR FOR RELIEF 


OTTAWA — The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency will re- 
ceive a $1.5 million gift of flour from 
Canada to help feed Palestine refu- 
gees, it was announced in the House 
of Commons. The grant, made in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the agency, 
is in addition to Canada’s annual cash 
contribution of $500,000 to UNRWA. 





ture of the agreement will provide 
India with 147 million bushels of 
wheat and 22 million bags of rice 
over the four-year period for re- 
serve purposes.’ 

“In view of this White House an- 
nouncement of the Indian agreement, 
we suggest that adequate authority 
already exists under the present pro- 
visions of PL 480 to establish re- 
serve stocks in under-developed coun- 
tries. 

“We note that in his letter trans- 
mitting this proposed legislation to 
the Congress, the Secretaary of Ag- 
riculture, in commenting on the es- 
tablishment of reserve stocks in un- 
der-developed countries, states: 


“Tn addition tosuch limiting fac- 
tors as climate and port handling 
and other distribution facilities, 
there is the fact that at the present 
time practically no suitable stor- 
age exists for the establishment of 
reserves in such countries. We are 
encouraging the use of Title I sales 
proceeds made available to the 
governments of such countries 
through loans and grants for the 
construction of adequate storage 
facilities .. .’ 

“We wish to point out that the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion and its predecessor organizations 
have considered the feasibility of us- 
ing foreign currencies to establish 
storage facilities under the provisions 
of the International Cooperation Act 
and its predecessor statutes. One 
project involved the erection of grain 
elevators in India. 

“A special study mission of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
in a report filed pursuant to H. Res. 
113, 86th Congress, 1st Session (H. 
Report No. 1386) at page 19, com- 
mented on this Indian grain storage 
proposal as follows: 


c. Inadequate planning and 
administration by ICA 

“*The study mission found a ten- 
dency on the part of several U.S. 
personnel serving in foreign na- 
tions to magnify the interests of the 
particular country to which they 
are assigned. As a result of this 
practice, some projects have been 
undertaken without adequate con- 
sideration either of suitability or 
excessive cost to the U.S. 

“‘Specific examples of these 
projects are: 

“‘Grain elevator in India—The 
study mission had an opportunity 
to visit Hapur where modern grain 

(Turn to BROOKS, page 47) 


E. O. Boyer 


Returns to Duty 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. O. Boyer, ex- 
ecutive vice president, basic commod- 
ities, of General Mills, Inc., returned 
to his duties here June 3. Mr. Boyer 
suffered injuries as the result of an 
automobile accident in the San Fran- 
cisco area May 18. As a result of the 
collision, in which another car and 
Mr. Boyer’s were involved, he suf- 
fered several cracked ribs and multi- 
ple bruises. Mr. and Mrs. Boyer flew 
back to Minneapolis June 2. 
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Supermarkets and the Baked Foods’ Business 


HERE ARE SOME COLD, hard, perhaps 

unpalatable, statistical facts for the smaller 
segments of the baking industry in the recently 
published Federal Trade Commission report on 
“the economic concentration and integration in 
the retail sale of food.” That’s officialese for ‘the 
supermarkets are getting bigger and bigger and 
taking more and more of the business.” 

The report is analyzed in detail beginning on 
page 34. 

According to the report, corporate chains—11 
or more stores—increased their share of total food 
sales in 15 selected metropolitan areas from 29% 
in 1948 to 44% in 1958. Retailer-owned coopera- 
tive member stores increased their share from 8% 
to 19%. Unaffiliated retailers, meanwhile, dropped 
from 58% to 25%. 


“In short,” the report says, “food retail- 
ing has been in the process of transforma- 
tion from a family business to a large-vol- 
ume operation which can be properly called 
big business.” 


The grocery chains are taking an increasing 
share of the consumer food dollar. From 1948 
through 1958, the chains increased sales by 118% 
compared with a gain of 72% for all retail food 
stores. During the same period, the chains in- 
creased their share of total national food sales 
from 29% to 38%. 

In reporting this evolution, FTC is merely con- 
firming what is already well known in baking 
circles—that in the past 10 years supermarket 
sales of baked foods have been on the upsurge. 

Not only that, the chain stores have stepped 
up their food manufacturing operations in the past 
several years, the report shows. Sixty three chains 
reported such activity for 1958 compared with 52 
in 1954. The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments operated by these chains was 299 in 1944 
and 340 in 1958. Bread—and baked foods generally 
—coffee, dairy products, meat, and canned and 
frozen foods are the principal items of chain man- 
ufacture, comprising about 90% of the total. 


In terms of dollar shipments, baked foods 
represent the largest field of manufacturing 
by the chains, and they also show the larg- 
est rate of growth. Interest in this area is 
still expanding and 19 of the 20 largest 
chains manufacture bread and baked foods. 


Between the years 1954 and 1958, the value of 
bakery food production increased from $282 mil- 
lion to nearly $365 million. 

The report makes this comment: “While thous- 
ands of small food stores have disappeared, many 
still operate successfully by offering services and 
convenience of location. Competition for the major 
share of the consumer food dollar, however, has 
increasingly come to mean rivalry among super- 
markets.” 

That statement is applied to grocery stores 
generally; it can be applied with equal truth to 
the baking industry particularly. There are many 
thousands of small independent retail bakers op- 
erating successfully throughout the country and 
it will be many years before the supermarkets 
could gain all-out supremacy. Indeed, from the 
tenor of the FTC report, it is certain that a chain 
monopoly will never be allowed to grow. 

What is the purpose behind the FTC inquiry? 


With the issue of this report, the commission has 
completed the first phase of its “Economic Inquiry 
into Food Marketing.” The investigation was 
launched in October, 1958, after FTC had received 
complaints concerning the development in recent 
years of concentration of power and alleged un- 
fair methods of competition in the food igdustry. 
The commission published a 30-page interim re- 
port of its study in June, 1959, and the report 
now released—332 pages—expands the materials 
which appeared in the earlier publication. 

Dr. Simon N. Whitney, director of FTC’s eco- 
nomic bureau, points out that the present report 
is purely statistical in content. He said it draws 
no deductions as to the causes, impact or conse- 
quences of current trends in the food industry. 
Neither does it explore whether violations of law 
were involved, or whether any particular public 
policies or actions are required to cope with these 
trends. 

FTC chairman Earl W. Kintner says the com- 
mission in the next phase of its study will investi- 
gate purchasing patterns of chains and whole- 
salers and their relationship with suppliers. He 
adds that “where adverse economic impact, unfair 
or illegal trade practices, unwarranted discrimin- 
ation, or other evidence of abuse of free competi- 
tion are discovered, remedial steps will be recom- 
mended.” 

And in the middle of all this will be the millers 

-the suppliers of flour for the chains’ own pro- 
cessing operation, and the suppliers of goods which 
compete for a place with the chains’ own produc- 
tion on the supermarket shelves. 


Mr. Khrushchev Cannot 
Ruffle the Grain Trade 


HE INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS of the 

past few weeks, when Mr. Khrushchev huffed 
and puffed and blew the Summit down, left the 
grain trade unruffled. The collapse in Paris had 
little effect on the world’s wheat and flour busi- 
ness. 

How different it was 10 years ago this month 
when the Korean War broke out. And how differ- 
ent it was in 1939 when the Hitler holocaust burst 
over Europe and in 1914 when an archduke was 
murdered at Sarajevo. 

Wars and rumors of wars have always brought 
repercussions in the grain trade but, on this 
occasion, the trade kept the even tenor of its 
ways. There was no rush of buyers or attempts to 
stockpile as there were in 1950, 1939 and 1914. 

The grain trade is an effective barometer of 
world thinking in terms of peace and war. And 
the refusal of the importing countries to take 
fright and build emergency reserves is indicative 
of the fact that the free world has become accus- 
tomed to the totalitarian technique of diplomacy. 


The secret police interrogator first offers his 
victim a cigarette, then kicks him in the stomach. 
So it is with Mr. K. First he coos, then he cusses. 
The grain trade’s reaction, typical of business 
everywhere in the free world, is that Mr. Khrush- 
chev is a bar-room brawler. 


He will not risk a big war with all the destruc- 
tion that atomic weapons would bring—and the 
world’s grain merchants, by refusing to panic, 
reflected world thinking. 
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Texas Miller, Chamber of Commerce 
Oppose Minimum Wage Increase Plan 


WASHINGTON — A reasoned 
statement opposing the proposed 
increase in the minimum wage now 
being considered by Congress has 
been made by E. Walter Morrison, 
president, The Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. is also on 
record as opposing the plan to hike 
the minimum. 


The bills before Congress wish to 
increase the minimum wage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act from 
the current $1 an hour to levels which 
range from $1.10 to $1.35. 

Mr. Morrison addressed his letter 
of protest to James P. Mitchell, secre- 
tary of labor; Frederick H. Mueller, 
secretary of commerce, and to Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Reps. Ralph 
W. Yarborough and Frank Ikard. He 
sent copies to the directors of the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
and the Millers National Federation. 

Describing himself as a small mill- 
er, Mr. Morrison said that the present 
minimum of $1 is more than adequate 
to cover the productive capacity of 
unskilled labor or beginners who are 
most often without training in the in- 
dustries served. 

Mr. Morrison made these points: 


@ The minimum wage for such class- 
es of labor permits sufficient spread 
in pay differentials to adequately 
compensate higher skilled labor, thus 
increasing incentives for each em- 
ployee to constantly improve his pro- 
ductive capacity, without increasing 
labor costs beyond levels at which 
they become inflationary, due to in- 
creases in production being attained 
less rapidly than wages are increased. 
@ Historical records clearly establish 
the fact that general price increases 
inevitably follow wage increases. To 
protect against such inflationary 
trend, the employer must continuous- 
ly resort to increased mechanization 
and automation, thus to reduce the 
number of employees and man hours 
necessary to perform required work. 
@iIt is extremely difficult for small 
business to provide required risk capi- 
tal to pay for the modernization, me- 
chanization, and automation of plants 
necessary to meet big business com- 
petition and the life of small business 
is threatened with extinction through 
liquidation, merger, sale, or bank- 
ruptcy by the mounting pressures of 
increased government regulation. 
@ We understand the President has 
recommended that the minimum 
wage be not increased beyond $1.10 
an hour. We doubt there being great 
hope of escaping any increase in the 
minimum wage, considering the poli- 
tical pressures under which Congress 
operates, but we earnestly recom- 
mend that minimum wage increases 
be not greater than the President’s 
recommendation of $1.10 an hour. 
@ In the national interest any amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which increases the minimum 
wage or extent of coverage of the 
Act, should include an amendment to 
repeal the Walsh Healey Act, for the 
following reasons: 
(a) The Fair Labor Standards 

Act establishes a minimum wage 

which is fully adequate, and is ap- 

plicable to all government pur- 

chases. The Walsh Healey Act is 

therefore unnecessary; and 

(b) All worthy reasons for the 

Walsh Healey Act disappeared long 

ago. It was enacted by Congress 





June 30, 1936, following Supreme 
Court action which declared un- 
constitutional NRA. NRA was the 
government’s first attempt to regu- 
late wages nationwide; and Walsh 
Healey was enacted as the govern- 
ment’s attempt to overcome the 
Supreme Court objections to NRA 
by limiting governmental wage reg- 
ulations to apply only to govern- 
mental purchases. The later adop- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in 1938 which applied to all in- 
terstate commerce, and its approval 
by the courts, made continuance of 
the Walsh Healey Act an unneces- 
sary burden upon the cost of gov- 
ernment in the following ways: 
(c) In all cases where the Walsh 
Healey minimum is higher than the 
minimum wage provided by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
supplier is regularly paying the lat- 
ter scale, then the cost of govern- 
ment purchases is increased by the 
difference between the two; and 
(d) The cost of employing labor 
department personnel to administer 
and police the Walsh Healey Act, 
further and unnecessarily increases 


governmental expenses; and 
(e) Useless increase in the cost 
of government results in unbalanc- 
ing the national budget; is an in- 
flationary influence; further bur- 
dens the taxpayer, who presently 
carries a tax burden so large as to 
restrict incentives to produce and 
multiplies the inflationary pull; and 
(f) The application of minimum 
wages under Walsh Healey, which 
are higher than Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act minimums, burdens 
chiefly small business and often 
makes it difficult, often impossible, 
for small businesses to share in 
supplying government purchases. 
Repeal of the Walsh Healey Act 
should accompany any increase in 
minimum wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Mr. Morrison con- 
cludes. 


Chamber’s Opposition 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
suggests that an increase in the mini- 
mum wage—it uses the figure of $1.25 
an hour as the one receiving the most 
support—might touch off a wage 
price spiral even larger than those 
which have followed massive union 
wage increases. 

Such an increase would be the 
largest ever enacted and would, in 
effect, order business to raise the 





World Export Flour Trade: 





Last Year Was Second Largest 
In Total Movement Since 1948 


WASHINGTON—World trade in 
wheat flour during the calendar 
year 1959 reached a total estimated 
at around 90.6 million hundred- 
weights, a gain of six million over 
the total registered in 1957. That 
makes last year the second largest 
movement registered since 1948. 
The amount of flour moving into 
world markets in 1958 was com- 
puted at 91.9 million hundred- 
weights. 


Analyzing the figures, the export 
department of the Millers National 
Federation, under the direction of 
Gordon P. Boals, says that increased 
shipments from the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia largely offset the major reduc- 
tion reported for the miscellaneous 
group of countries which have played 
such an active part in world flour 
shipments in recent years. 

Semolina and special types of flour 
or mixes are not included in the over- 
all world totals now reported. 

Regular commercial shipments of 
wheat flour from the U.S. were little 
changed from a year previous, the in- 
crease in the over-all total being due 
to a larger quantity moving under 
special foreign relief programs. By 
virtue of this gain in exports, the 
U.S. continued to maintain its role 
in first place among the major flour 
exporting countries, accounting for 
41% of the total in 1959. Australia, 


which showed a marked decline in 
shipments of flour in 1958, due to a 
decreased wheat crop, registered a 
marked improvement during 1959. 
Canada’s export trade in flour, while 
slightly lower than a year previous, 
was about the same as the average 
of recent years. 

Estimated shipments from other 
sources declined during the year, re- 
cording a total of around 25.5 million 
hundredweights as compared with a 
revised figure of 31.3 million hundred- 
weights in 1958. The four countries, 
Germany, France, Italy and Spain 
accounted for the bulk of the total 
with 92.5% in 1959 as compared with 
91% in the previous year. German 
exports showed a significant gain 
over 1958 offsetting to a large extent 
the lower shipments reported for 
France, and also the reduced total 
for Italy. 

The active volume of shipments 
recorded from Spain in 1958 was 
largely maintained during 1959, most 
of it reportedly moving to the U.A.R. 
Shipments for the South American 
exporters, Argentina and Uruguay, 
declined considerably; a small wheat 
crop in Uruguay largely accounted 
for the decline in exports from that 
country. 

Decreased exports from Hong Kong 
as well as other Far Eastern export- 
ers contributed to the over-all decline 
in the total for the other countries. 


Exports of Wheat Flour, by Principal Countries, 1949-59 


(In 1,000 cwt.) 

Other World 
Year U.S. Canada Australia countries* total* 
SS gic chawacdtbonv ears ae 32,218 19,008 15,991 7,350 74,567 
Rare i re 19,900 19,786 15,017 8,550 63,253 
SUG Set hin'c 0s oon ena ta eaee e 22,958 23,674 18,243 12,250 77,125 
|. SR erste i 20,897 25,692 15,457 13,900 75,946 
RSS a Ares 17,444 21,843 17,393 12,950 69,630 
LS 536 uh tes ob kataee ee oes 16,888 19,745 12,304 15,600 64,537 
CUR cAknsanes« senbaaes sen ce 21,548 16,857 14,343 18,100 70,848 
SSR are ae rs 24,801 16,822 15,009 19,540 76,172 
ERR er ot ae er 33,989 14,915 14,231 21,200 84,335 
DR AUEGs Fa tne heuk is enne bse 35,132 17,227 8,284 31,300 91,943 
DEES) re 8a Wh bes bapbeceenede 37,152 16,580 11,341 25,500 90,573 


*Partly estimated. From official trade statistics. 
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rates of one out of every 10 persons 
in the work force, involving 7 million 
people. 

The impact of wage fixing at the 
lowest levels spirals up to those many 
more million employees above. Stu- 
dies have shown that when the mini- 
mum wage is raised, wages increase 
right up the line. 

The chamber asserts that inflation 
followed the 1956 increase from 75¢ 
to $1 an hour. That increase covered 
far fewer employees than would the 
new proposal. 

A jump from 75¢ to $1.25 repre- 
sents a 66% increase. The chamber 
comments: “Productivity raises less 
than one fourth that during the past 
four years could not absorb the in- 
crease. With two fifths of all corpo- 
rations making no profits and retail 
stores averaging only 1% profit on 
sales profits could not absorb the in- 
crease.” 

Wages, as well as being income, are 
costs, the chamber points out. The 
higher costs that a $1.25 minimum 
would force on business could only re- 
sult in higher prices or inflation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sanitation Institute 


Chapter Will Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS — The subjects of 
air pollution, relative safety of agri- 
cultural chemicals, and radioactive 
contamination will be featured at the 
June 15 meeting of the North Central 
Chapter, Institute of Sanitation Man- 
agement. The chapter will have regis- 
tration from 1 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. in 
the Junior Ballroom of the Pick- 
Nicollet Hotel here. The meeting will 
begin promptly at 1:30 p.m. 

Guest speakers will include Harold 
J. Paulus, College of Medical Sci- 
ences, University of Minnesota, whose 
subject will be the problems assoc’ - 
ated with air pollution. Prof. Paulus 
is also a consultant to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service in the area of air 
pollution problems. 

Another speaker will be Robert 
Warden, who is in research and de- 
velopment with Dow Chemical Co. He 
will discuss the relative safety of 
chemicals used in agriculture as re- 
lated to activities of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. Special em- 
phasis will be given to the Miller Bill 
of the present FDA amendment. 

Walter Halstead, director of c'vil 
defense for the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul area, will discuss radioactive 
fallout contamination as it affects 
agricultural products, stored food 
products, food processing, and the 
general effect of such fallout. 
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June 1 Winter Wheat Crop Estimate 
Discloses Dip from May Prediction, 


But Still Sharply Over Last Year 


By F. ©. BISSON, Northwestern 


CHICAGO—A sharp cut of 18 
million bushels in the forthcoming 
winter wheat crop from May 1 to 
June 1 has been forecast by C. M. 
Galvin, statistician, or at his latest 
figure, to a total outturn of 977,- 
334,000 bu. The predicted decline 
brings the expected production to a 
point 14 million bushels below the 
official U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s May 1 figure. 


However, the Galvin estimate as of 
June 1 still holds forth prospects of 
a production figure 54 million bushels 


larger than last year and above 
the 10-year average of 833,697,000 


bu, 

Diversion to other use and aban- 
donment are credited by the Galvin 
report with cutting the June 1 esti- 
mate by 2,794,000 acres of production, 
leaving 41,595,000 acres of winter 
wheat remaining for harvest—in 
round numbers about 1 million acres 
more than last year. The condition of 
the growing crop and the yield per 
acre are reported as somewhat above 
the corresponding date a year ago. 

The crop condition is estimated at 
86% of normal, or two full percent- 


age points over the June 1, 1959, 
figure and three points higher than 
the 10-year average. 


The prospect is particularly good 
in the central and Pacific Coast re- 
gions (including Montana). But on 
the other hand, the crop went back- 
ward in the southwest quarter of 
Kansas, a good deal of the Oklahoma 
and Texas panhandles and southeast- 
ern Colorado, 

Harvesting is now getting under 
way both in southern Oklahoma and 
Texas, with indicated yields fully up 
to earlier expectations and generally 
above normal. A scanning of the ac- 
companying tabulations using Mr. 
Galvin’s determinations for June 1 
and May 1 this year as well as the 
1959 final USDA figures, presents 
some interesting comparisons. 


MAIN HARD WINTER WHEAT STATES 
(000's omitted) 








GALVIN——— GOVERNMENT 
June 1, — 5 Final for 
1960 1960 1959 

Kansas 201,320 209,669 209,700 
Oklahoma 90,364 95,660 89,174 
Texas 68,940 79,580 59,850 
Colorado 53,768 55,356 54,033 
Nebraska 69,066 72,376 69,520 
Montana 57,078 54,756 46,350 
Washington 72,033 68,148 65,325 
Oregon 24,815 24,990 25,524 
Idaho 20,130 18,510 21,920 
Total . 657,514 679,075 641,396 


MAIN SOFT WINTER WHEAT STATES 
(000's omitted) 





——GALVIN——- GOVERNMENT 

June 1, May 1, Final for 
1960 1960 1959 

Iinois 52,290 650,670 42,330 
Indiana . 40,858 39,600 32,630 
Ohio 46,020 43,736 32,977 
Michigan 36,608 34,020 35,123 
New York 8,908 8,943 7,729 
New Jersey 1,632 1,50 1,58! 
Pennsylvania 15,900 14,980 14,045 
Total 202,216 193,457 166,415 


(For purposes of comparison of to- 
tals the Galvin estimate of June 1 is 
taken at 977,334,000 bu. for all winter 
wheat; his forecast as of May 1 was 
994,650,000 bu. The government’s final 
production figure for the last crop 
year was 923,449,000 bu.) 

Looking first at the over-all bushel- 
age picture, June 1 compared with 
May 1, it is noted that, while the 





Miller Special Correspondent 


latest estimate by Galvin shows a cut 
of around 22 million bushels in the 
prospect for the main hard winter 
wheat group of states, there was an 
increase of around 9 million bushels 
in the soft wheat group. 

Mr. Galvin made a tentative esti- 
mate of 252,856,000 bu. for spring 
wheat this year; if harvested at that 
figure, it would be 48 million bushels 
larger than in 1959 but about 8 mil- 
lion bushels'under the ten year aver- 
age. Condition of the growing spring 
wheat crop is relatively now at 89% 
of normal against 85% a year ago 
and for the 10-year average, spring 
wheat acreage is estimated at 13,047,- 
000 compared with 13,431,000 in 1959 
and the much higher 10-year average 
of 17,839,000. 





WAREHOUSING 
EFFICIENCY REPORT 


WASHINGTON—Ways to measure 
the operating efficiency of a whole- 
sale grocery warehouse are described 
in a report issued by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report, 
based on research by the USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing fervice, ex- 
plains efficient and economical meth- 
ods for determining and recording 
the efficiency with which warehouse 
space is used, the rate of speed with 
which orders from retailers are filled, 
the number of errors made, the 
amount of goods damaged in handling 
and similar factors. Ways of comput- 
ing possible savings from use of addi- 
tional materials-handling equipment 
also are explained. The study is part 
of a national program of marketing 
research to improve efficiency in mar- 
keting farm products. A copy of the 
report, “Measures of Operating Ef- 
ficiency in Wholesale Food Ware- 
houses,” Marketing Research Report 
No. 399, may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25. 








General Mills Names Vice Presidents 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three new vice 
presidents of General Mills, Inc., 
were appointed at a special June 2 
meeting of the company’s board of 
directors, C. H. Bell, president, an- 
nounced. 

The three, all long-time employees 
of the company, are Eugene E. 
Woolley, general manager of the com- 
pany’s feed division; William B. Cash, 
director of marketing, flour and mix 
products, grocery products division, 
and Lowry H. Crites, director of 
marketing, cereals, pet food, refrig- 
erated, and household products, gro- 
cery products division. 

Mr. Woolley born in Osborne, Kan- 
sas, graduated from Kansas State 
University and worked with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture as a 
chemist before joining General Mills 
as a milling trainee in 1941. Follow- 
ing a hitch with the Navy, he pro- 
eressed through such assignments as 
s2cond miller, milling superintendent 
and plant superintendent at several 
of the company’s flour mills before 
his knowledge was turned to more 
diversified activities. From 1948-50 
he served as plant manager at the 
Belmond, Iowa, soybean plant, then 
was for three years director of pro- 
duction and engineering for the 
chemical division. He returned to 
flour milling in 1953, becoming gen- 
eral plant superintendent for the 
flour division, then plant manager at 
the company’s Buffalo, N.Y., mill be- 
fore returning to the Minneapolis 
headquarters as director of produc- 
tion for the division. He was appoint- 





EK. E. Woolley 


W. B. Cash 


ed general manager of the feed di- 
vision in 1959. 

Mr. Cash, born in Portland, Ore., 
attended the public schools and Blake 
School at Minneapolis. He joined 
General Mills at its Kansas City 
mill in 1937 following his graduation 
from Dartmouth College. He worked 
in grain and sales there and also at 
the Chicago central division statisti- 
cal, accounting and sales records de- 
partments before transferring to gro- 
cery products advertising at Minne- 
apolis in 1939. Following his military 
service, he rejoined grocery products 
advertising and has since moved up 
through a series of positions of in- 
creasing responsibility. 

Mr. Crites was born at Lawton, 
Okla., attended junior college at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma. 
He joined General Mills in 1929 at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, working in the 
statistical department. Two years 
later he was assistant to the comp- 
troller of the company’s southwest- 
ern division, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City. He became, succes- 
sively, comptroller of the southeast- 
ern division, Atlanta, Ga., and sales 
manager of the same division before 
transferring to the Minneapolis head- 
quarters of General Mills in 1940 as 
comptroller of advertising activities. 
His more recent promotions have 
made him director of media, director 
of radio and TV programming, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director 
of advertising, and cereal marketing 
manager, in that order. 


L. H. Crites 
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Union, Two Milling 
Firms Settle; Others 


Continue Negotiations 


MINNEAPOLIS — Contract settle- 
ment between the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers and two of the 
major mills has been reached here, 
while negotiations continue with two 
other companies. 

Agreement has been reached be- 
tween the grain millers’ union and 
General Mills, Inc., and the Pillsbury 
Co. Another meeting is scheduled 
June 8 to discuss differences between 
International Milling Co. and the 
union. As of June 7, the union and 
representatives of Russel-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. had scheduled no further 
meetings, although negotiating ses- 
sions were contemplated. 

A mediation session with Pillsbury 
last week resulted in an agreement 
which averted a nation-wide strike 
of 3,000 company employees, it was 
reported. Complete agreement was 
reached on a new contract. Settle- 


ment details have been withheld 
pending ratification by the union 
membership. 


A contract for approximately 6,000 
employees of General Mills also has 
been agreed upon, again with details 
of the three-year pact not divulged 
pending union ratification. The ex- 
pected new contract covers workers 
in 33 plants in 13 states. 

In general, negotiations have cov- 
ered non-wage issues such as work- 
ing conditions, subcontracting, and 
health and welfare benefits. Wage 
negotiations are handled separately 
at tne local levels. 


Agreement Reached 
To End Walkout at 


Lake Terminals 


CHICAGO — An agreement has 
been reached here between represen- 
tatives of the longshoremen’s union 
and management under which steve- 
dores who walked off their jobs in 
mid-May will return to work. The 
next step involves ratification of the 
agreement by the union membership, 
now considered a formality. 


Both sides reportedly met in a 14- 
hour session during the week end 
of June 3-5 with concessions made by 
each resulting in the agreement. The 
main concession by the longshoremen 
was in the area of contract expiration 
at the end of one year. The new con- 
tract, instead, expires April 1 of 1963, 
prior to normal opening of lake navi- 
gation. 


The obtaining of a_ three-year 
agreement instead of for one year 
was one of the points on which man- 
agement apparently stood firm. The 
April 1 expiration date, to forestall 
a tie-up of shipping during the navi- 
gation season, also was a point sought 
by management. 


Longshoremen obtained a common 
scale of $2.99 an hour (wage and 
fringe benefits combined) to be 
achieved by April 1, 1962. This is in 
contrast with non-uniform hourly 
rates of pay at one port compared 
with another. 

Compared with wage rates at the 
time of the walkout, the new scale 
calls for increases of 40¢ an hour at 
Cleveland and Chicago, 44¢ at Buf- 
— and 69¢ at Milwaukee and Du- 
uth. 
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Miller Photographer "Shoots Up’ Dodge City: 


section... Camera... eres the Kansas Wheot Festival! 





(For an on-the-spot report of the Kansas Wheat Festival pre- 
pared by Martin E. Newell and Thomas E. Letch of The 
Miller staff, please refer to the issue of May 31, page 10.) 





There was time to discuss anything which came to mind at the Kansas Wheat Mankato, Minn. Center photo: Ellis D. English, Commander Larabee Milling 
Festival held in Dodge City for representatives of the milling, baking and Co., Minneapolis, and Gilbert Jackson, Gilbert Jackson Co., Inc., Kansas 
wheat growing industries. At the extreme left are, left to right, George Kublin, City. At the far right, in the field inspecting wheat, are L. M. Lundgaard, 
Continental Grain Co., and Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields-Theis Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. and James Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Grain Co., both of Kansas City, and C. B. MacLeod, Hubbard Milling Co., both of Kansas City, and Willis Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 





~ - ha 
pig al aaaal 







In the picture at the left, seated together are Albert H. Clark, Great A&P senting Dodge City law enforcement, making Mr. Kelley an honorary mar- 
Tea Co., Minneapolis, and Philip Von Blon, International Milling Co., Minne-_ shal of the city. At the far right, flanking the marshal left and right, are 
apolis. In the center photo, E, E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bak- Eugene Lair, National Biscuit Co., New York City, and Harry Jones, Kelly- 
ers Assn., is presented with an official document by Marshal House, repre- Erickson Co., Omaha. 
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Examining a field of wheat are, at the far left, Robert M. Pease, Sr., Colo- Ron Cooper, R. P. Cooper Bakeries, Tallahassee, Fla., stand in front of Dodge 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; the Ford County (Kansas) agricul- City’s fabled Long Branch Saloon. At the extreme right are William Ely, the 
tural extension agent, and Charles Pence, president of the Kansas Wheat Pillsbury Co., Kansas City; A. J. Sowden, New Era Milling Co, Arkansas 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan, who made most of the arrangements for City, Kansas; John Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and How- 
the event. Center photo: L. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and ard M. Feldman, New Era Milling Co. 
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flurry in spring wheat flour 

sales was recorded during the 
week ending June 6, with smaller 
wholesalers and some jobbers enter- 
ing the market. These buyers, for the 
most part, represented trade which 
had not booked more heavily during 
the most recent buying wave, and 
found themselves caught in a tight 
supply situation. 

The buying took place as prices 
tended lower on what was interpreted 
by the trade as a price adjustment. 
Most bakers and jobbers are now 
covered into July and August. 

This sales activity was not shared 
by Southwest mills or soft wheat flour 
producers. 

The Southwest reported another 
dull week with the only activity scat- 
tered carlots and routine p.d.s. sales. 
Practically all of the major buyers 
of hard winter flours are now booked 
through June and some into July. Di- 
rections were rated good, mostly as a 
result of stepped-up holiday require- 
ments. Family flour continued on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Soft wheat flour mills reported no 
change in the slow pattern of recent 
weeks with sales limited to a few 
3,000 sack deals but mostly smaller 
p.d.s. sales. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged 20% of milling capacity, com- 
pared with 89% in the spring wheat 
mills area and less than 20% for mills 
of the central states for the four-day 
week. 

Production by mills in the U.S. last 
week averaged 82% of capacity for 
the four-day week, compared with 
96% the previous week and 103% in 
the comparable week a year ago. (See 
tables on page 7.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Register Pickup 


Spring wheat flour sales experi- 
enced a pickup during the week as 
prices adjusted downward. The sales 
flurry centered around scattered or- 
ders placed by smaller wholesalers 
and jobbers who had not participated 
in the last buying wave and were 
caught in a short supply position. 

The over-all volume was not large 
as most orders were of small amounts 
but averaging three to four weeks 
supply. Most bakers and distributors 
are now covered into July and 
August. With the great majority 
of buyers now in a good supply posi- 
tion, little real sales activity is an- 
ticipated until new crop time. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales volume 
averaged 89% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity as compared with 41% a week 
earlier and 36% for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Prices on bak- 
ery flours averaged 10¢ lower than 
the previous week. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
70% of capacity for the four-day 
week, as compared with 92% the 
previous week and 78% for the com- 
parative week of last year. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west was estimated at 87% of capaci- 
ty as compared with 107% the previ- 
ous week and 111% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
was 81% of capacity compared with 
102% a week earlier and 110% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 3, carlots, Minne- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Spring Sales Show Improvement 
As Buyers Replenish Supplies; 
Interest Dull in Other Flours 


apolis: Standard patent $5.40@5.50, 
short patent $5.50@5.60, high gluten 
$5.80@5.90, first clear $4.92@5.22, 
whole wheat $5.40@5.50; nationally 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Buying Interest 
Light in Southwest 


Hard winter wheat mills continued 
to mark time as far as sales were 
concerned last week, waiting for the 
time when the new wheat movement 
progresses far enough to make itself 
felt on the market. Sales last week 
amounted to only about 20% of four- 
day milling capacity. This compared 
with 36% of the previous full week 
and 21% of a year ago. Approximate- 
ly 26% of the business was accounted 
for by government and expori sales. 

Scattered carlots and the regular 
p.d.s. sales kept the bakery volume 
small. Virtually all of the larger buy- 
ers have enough flour on the books to 
last them through June, and many 
can go well into July before buying. 
Occasional fill-in cars are needed, but 
these are sold at the going price 
level, which is well above what bak- 
ers paid for flour all during the year 
and what they hope they will pay 
during the coming year. Directions 
were rated good, with the holiday 
week-end and its many picnics receiv- 
ing some of the credit for bringing 
good directions. 


Family flour buyers are ordering 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, not want- 
ing to build up inventories before 
they see what the new crop flour 
price will be. Although basic prices 
are quoted unchanged, there are still 
reports of various shipping allowances 
and other deals that make prices in 
specific areas comparatively low. 
Competing mills are trying to keep 
their accounts reasonably competi- 
tive. 

Clears prices gave evidence late 
in the week of stabilizing and firm- 
ing. Sales volume for the week was 
quite good, clears moving to domes- 
tic industrial accounts and to export- 
ers for shipment to Indonesia, the 


= 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














Mid East, Pakistan and other points. 
Mills are reluctant sellers now be- 
cause of the low price, and are mov- 
ing only nearby material. 

At Hutchinson new business 
showed some pick-up, although the 
scattered small baker fill-ins and a 
few small export lots could present 
no interesting aggregate. Buyers in 
no instance are looking beyond old 
crop needs. Shipping directions picked 
up enough to permit five-day opera- 
tions, although tightening toward the 
end. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales, which in- 
cluded exports and government busi- 
ness, averaged 55%, compared with 
47% the preceding week and 50% a 
year ago. Shipping directions ranged 
from poor to good. Prices were un- 
changed for the third consecutive 
week. 

Quotations June 3, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short pa- 
tent $5.15@5.25, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, sacked, with the latter 
representing the delivered price in 
this area of nationally advertised 
brands; first clears of 14% protein 
$3.70@3.75, first clears of 11% to 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 44) 





Semolina Sales Show Little Improvement; 
Directions Continue Increased Tempo 


LTHOUGH semolina sales ex- 

perienced only a very small in- 
crease in the week ending June 6, 
directions continued to pick up in the 
move to stockpile supplies prior to 
the July 4 holiday shutdown. 

As is typical for this season of the 
year, sales continue in a slow pattern 
as buyers keep a weather eye on crop 
condition reports. From all reports, 
the crop looks fair at this point but 
buyers are holding back in anticipa- 
tion of the June 10 crop report be- 
fore moving one way or the other. 
Manufacturers of noodle and maca- 
roni products are well covered at this 
point and sitting back awaiting the 
crop developments. 

Semolina standard was quoted at 
$6.25, bulk, Minneapolis, on June 6, 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Durum receipts for the period were 
reported at 107 cars as compared 
with 111 the previous week. 


Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 86% of milling capacity 
for the four-day week, compared with 
97% the previous week and 108% in 
the comparable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 3 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.41@2.44 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.37@2.41 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.36@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.34@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 29-June 5 .... 177,500 152,630 86 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *171,657 97 
Year ago ......... 156,500 169,054 108 

Crop year 

production 

July |, 1959-June 5, 1960 ......... 8,763,171 

July |, 1958-June 6, 1959 ......... 8,810,730 


*Revised. +Four-day week. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Mostly Unchanged 
In National Pattern 


ILLFEED prices in major mar- 

kets throughout the nation 
fluctuated in a very narrow range 
for the week ending June 6, with 
quotations in most areas ending un- 
changed to very slightly lower than 
the previous week. 

Demand in most markets was slow 
to only fair through most of the week 
although practically all regions re- 
ported a flurry of interest at mid- 
week as a result of threatened mill 
strikes. When the labor problem was 
solved the interest waned. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 41,418 tons of millfeed for May 
29-June 5. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
47,369 tons in the previous week and 
51,057 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices re- 
mained unchanged in the local mar- 
ket over the span of the week. De- 
mand continued slow with the excep- 
tion of a flurry at mid-week as a re- 
sult of the threatened strike of a 
large mill, and some limited buying 
at the weekend. Pasture conditions in 
the area are reported excellent. 

Quotations June 6: Sacked bran 
$35, standard middlings $36, red dog 
$43; bulk bran $31.50, middlings $32. 

Kansas City: Millfeed trading last 
week was on the dull side with prices 
holding steady until spot cars brought 
on some pressure at the end of the 
week. The demand from feed mixers 
was light and track cars of shorts 
and middlings were available at the 
end of the week. 

Quotations June 3: Bran $34@ 
34.50, shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran 
$29.50@30, shorts $33@33.50, mid- 
dlings $29.50@30 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fairly good last week and offer- 
ings were sufficient. Quotations June 
3: Bran $42.50, shorts $45 sacked; 
bran $39, gray shorts $41.50, mid- 
dlings $39.50 bulk, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ down on sacked 
bran but 50¢ higher on bulk, un- 
changed on sacked shorts and 50¢ 
lower on bulk, and $1 lower on mid- 
dlings, compared with the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices were fair- 
ly stable during the past week. Early 
in the week there had been some ru- 
mors about the possibility of mill la- 
bor difficulties in the Kansas City 
and St. Louis areas which served to 
stir up a little latent interest in feeds 
and prices moved up slightly. How- 
ever, after it was learned that there 
was no danger of a walk-out, prices 
again settled back. 

Quotations June 3: Standard mid- 
dlings $36, standard bran $35, red 
dog $43.50@44. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was highly irregular last week. Bran 
was extremely weak while middlings 
were somewhat steadier but leaning 
toward the easy side on sacked. Bran 
ranged from $2.50 to $3 lower with 
the maximum decline on the sacked 
type. Middlings were 50¢ higher to 
$1 lower, the decline applying to the 
sacked. Dealers reported that the 
trade demand at current levels was 
good, particularly on bran. Supplies 
were adequate with mill agents will- 
ing sellers. The volume changing 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 44) 
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Wheat Futures in Narrow Range 
As New Crop Operation Expands 


HEAT futures followed the 

typical pattern of the early 
new crop season with little aggressive 
selling as the harvest operation ex- 
pands. Prices fluctuated in a very 
narrow range for the week ending 
June 6, with all positions varying only 
a fraction of a cent for the period. 

Trading interest gained impetus 
late in the period and prices firmed 
slightly on the strength of a private 
estimate of U.S. winter wheat pro- 
duction showing a probable reduction 
of 14 million bushels from the gov- 
ernment May estimate which had 
been considered conservative by some 
trade authorities. 

However, the estimate was still 
much higher than last season’s pro- 
duction and will be supplemented by 
a spring wheat crop estimated by the 
same forecaster at almost 50 million 
bushels greater than 1959. 

This unexpected bit of statistical 
market influence was counterbal- 
anced by the favorable weather pic- 
ture for Southwest harvesting and ac- 
centuated by continued good export 
potential. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 6 were: Chicago—July $1.84%, 
September $1.87%, December $1.92%, 
March $1.9642, May $1.95%; Kansas 
City — July $1.85%, September 
$1.88, December $1.9242; Minneapo- 
lis—July $2.11%, September $2.05%4, 
December $2.07%. 

India and Pakistan were the heavy 
buyers of the week, increasing their 
purchases of U.S. wheat substantially. 
Pakistan increased its purchases of 
Gulf hard wheat to more than 2% 
million bushels and India was report- 
ed to have purchased almost 94 mil- 
lion bushels for July Gulf shipment. 

Private estimates for the week end- 
ing May 28 put wheat and flour clear- 
ances at approximately 12 million 
bushels, pushing the season’s total to 
445.5 million, about 50 million over 
last year. 


Cash Offerings Absorbed 

All spring wheat offerings were 
readily disposed of in the Minneapolis 
cash market but best demand ap- 
peared to be for the lower proteins. 
Flour sales were reported by the 
trade as being quite slow since both 
the bakers and the millers were wait- 
ing for further information on the 
new crop in the hard wheat belt and 
most of the flour buyers were covered 
until new crop flour is available. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the COanadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 6 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
USS. Pacific ports, 4%¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and US. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and US. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is \,¢ 
bu. less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 3¢ per bu. less. 





Weather in the hard winter wheat 
area has been ideal for harvesting 
and maturing the crops. Oklahoma 
and Texas stations are reporting con- 
siderable new crop receipts and re- 
ports from the area indicate that of- 
ferings have found demand good. To- 
tal receipts at Minneapolis amounted 
to 592 cars but 41 were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

At the close on June 3, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat through 11% protein, 
traded at 6¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price, based on transit grain; 
12% protein 7¢ over; 13% protein 
9¢ over; 14% protein 10@11¢ over; 
15% protein 11@13¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 12@15¢ over; 17% protein 13@ 
17¢ over the Minneapolis July price 
which closed on June 3 at $2.12 or 
1’6¢ under a week ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 


9. . 
QOOOEN bce nandiccee ns o6.0nbd 000) 46 $...@2.18 
Ty SO Re eros epee ss 2.18 
ith ME chegetens eeanehes iveae 2.19 
Sen WOU CoGiw scqn sen sansecee om 2.21 
eo ee rere 2@2.23 
RS eee. 2.23@2.25 
lo a. Pe ee eee 2.24@2.27 
Seen Es. castles s bbesbebebeess 2.25@2.29 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each ‘7 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.17, 13% 
protein $2.19, 14% protein $2.21, 15% pro- 
oo $2.23, 16% protein $2.25, 17% protein 
2.27. 


Cash Market Dull 


The hard winter cash wheat mar- 
ket at Kansas City was a dull affair 
last week. The net change in the 
price for the week was a %¢ increase 
on all but ordinary where there was 
a %¢ decline on the low side of wheat. 

New crop wheat is not yet making 
itself felt on the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Millers and merchandisers are 
trying to make their inventories last 
until the new harvest is in full swing, 
and this requires buying of specific 
types, keeping premiums firm. De- 
mand for the long-mixing wheats was 
not satisfied by the receipts, which 
were mostly of a lower quality. Re- 
ceipts at Kansas City last week to- 
taled 252 cars for the four days, com- 
pared with 338 cars the previous 
week and 578 a year ago. 

Hot and dry weather took over in 
Oklahoma and Texas late in the 
week, and harvest was expected to be 
in full swing over the weekend. New 
wheat being marketed is showing up 
excellent in quality, and prices to 
producers are holding above net loan. 

Premiums were quoted June 3 as 
follows: Ordinary 10% @11¢ over the 
basic July option of $1.86%  bu., 
11.50% protein 11@12¢, 12% protein 
12@13¢, 12.50% protein 13@16¢, 13% 
protein 16%@21¢, 13.50% protein 
17% @22¢, and 14% protein 18%@ 
23¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark 2.11% 
No. 2 Dark 2.10% 
No. 3 Dark 2.08% 
No. 4 Dark 2.06% 
No. | Red 1.97% 
No. 2 Red 1.96% 
No. 3 Red 1.95% 
No. 4 Red 1.94% 





At Ft. Worth new crop No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold June 6 at $2.18@ 
2.20, delivered Texas common points. 
Approximately 306 cars of new wheat 
came in over the weekend as com- 
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Current 


Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills re 


ting currently to The North- 


or 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











May 29- May 30- May 3!- 
June 5, *Previous June 6, June 7, June 1-8, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
Ee ack Oe cd re 724,207 726,806 699,569 697,513 
DORON a ceptire's ecakice t¥c00s0¥e e) RARE 1,281,057 1,457,613 1,263,009 1,272,602 
NOE Soc tua suawe'c oes ks be ve dd 441,593 505,004 521,284 553,663 543,375 
Central and Southeast ............ 448,549 573,195 582,245 523,363 575,074 
PRUE OOD tah ais dvedac ¢diecds is 396,195 472,675 451,981 371,747 300,034 
DN. ex e¥endckietesbisedies oh 3,039,676 3,556,138 3,739,929 3,411,351 3,388,598 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 73.6 73.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,129,995 4,831,709 
Accumulated total this month .....105,400,57! 101,270,576 
*Revised. 
3 : Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——VJuly | to——— 
May 29- May 30- May 3!- 
June 5, Previous June 6, June 7, June 1-8, June 5, June 6, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... 81 102 100 105 104 34,542,572 35,337,932 
Southwest .......... 89 97 113 96 96 70,304,411 68,913,749 
EE cu dthak cade» 85 97 106 117 114 24,883,403 26,556,838 
Central and S. E.... 73 85 90 92 95 29,686,819 28,264,434 
Pacific Coast ....... 85 101 97 118 85 22,607,860 21,075,294 
| a 82 96 103 it 100 182,025,065 180,148,247 
NORTHWEST YOR? OBO. seascce 1,068,800 1,221,716 114 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,016,723 99 
Pive-YOOr GVOFOGO 6scccccccccdeccecs 137 
5-day week Flour % ca- TORPORE. BVOTASS . oincdccccccdedaceves 124 
capacity output pacity *Revised. +Four-day week. 
May 29-June 5 ... 240,000 169,120 70 
Previous week .... 240,000 *219,636 92 BUFFALO 
OP 2 OED. cvins cur 231,000 180,317 78 w A 
Two years ago .... 237,000  204'794 86 yn Bg ps... 4 hd. 
Five-year average ..........eceeeees 68 y 
Ten-year overage ... 88 May 29-June 5 ... 522,000 441,593 85 
Revised. $F ype ‘ *RAEER™ 4 ¢'s Previous week .... 522,000 505,004 97 
evised. our-day week. , 5 eure 493,500 521,284 106 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- ove years ago .... 475,000 553,663 7 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Tenaeer wees Rin SOS) Lesies +e sep a 
and lowa: Sikis wie Flour peters ¢Four-day week. | 
capacity output pacity 
May 29-June 5 ... 472,750 *411,729 87 ‘ CENTRAL ANS SOUTHEASTERN . 
Previous week .... 472.750 *504'571 107 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
ae MAME Oe pe ay 494.500 546.489 it Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Two years ago .... 430,500 494.775 115 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
ee er ee 140 5-day week Flour %o ca- 
Ten-year average ......... ccc eeeees 124 capacity output pacity 
*Revised. +Four-day week. Moy, 29Juee 5 és’ 672.268 fase, eee 73 
revious week .... 4 573,195 85 
SOUTHWEST Year ago ........ 643,750 582,245 90 
Kansas City ive years ago .... 570,260 523,363 BA 
WV@-Y@ar AVETAGE 2... cece sce ccncenee 07 
5-day week Flour % ca- - 
pov: Boe whet gua Ln year a bi Mieka hsatie hae 105 
May 29-June 5 ... 224,250 $243,202 108 Revised. tFour-day week. 
revious week .... 224,250 259,722 116 
Year ago «...-.., 221,750 235,897 106 PACIFIC COAST 
wo years ago .... 287,500 246,286 86 inci i ifi 
Five-year average ........ cece eeeees 156 Prmeiper Sane an The 'Teeme Glan 
Ten-year average .............ceeeee 133 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


+Four-day week. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
ity (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
May 29-June 5 ..1,090,750 929,288 85 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,021,335 94 


5-day week Flour %e ca- 
capacity output pacity 
May 29-June 5 ... 466,500 396,195 85 
Previous week .... 466,500 *472,675 101 
wee? Be cawne vss 466,500 451,981 97 
Two years ago .... 315,000 371,747 118 


*Revised. tFour-day week. 





pared with 75 cars the previous week- 
end. Exporters were bidding $2.04% 
Gulf export. 

Wheat harvesting in the Texas 
area was somewhat curtailed last 
week because of general showers but 
fields were drying out at the weekend 
and the harvesting was moving far- 
ther west into the South Plains and 
north into central Oklahoma. A total 
of about 200 cars of new wheat were 
received at Ft. Worth last week, 
mostly grading No. 1 hard and dark 
hard, high test weight, and protein 
averaging around 13.30%. Mills are 
reported to be very pleased with the 
quality so far, but, of course, wheat 
from the largest producing area is 
still to come. Yields are said to be 
higher than was expected earlier. 

Cash wheat values followed a 
mixed trend throughout Oregon, 


Washington and Idaho last week in 
the face of varying supply and de- 
mand conditions for the various 
classes. 

White wheat quotations declined 1¢ 
a bushel despite a scarcity of “free 
stocks” while export sales appeared 
moderate and concerned mostly white 
wheat for July shipment. 

Area millers continued to provide a 
steady demand for hard bread wheats 
as the reflection of recent export 
flour sales and hard red winter wheat 
advanced prices 1 to 3¢ bu. Northern 
spring wheat listings were steady to 
firm in front of limited Montana of- 
ferings. 

Pacific Northwest wheat receipts 
amounted to 1,072 cars for the week 
compared with 1,245 the previous 
period and 1,047 cars the same 1959 
week, 











Quaker Oats 
To Stop Operation 
At Canadian Plant 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. — James 
G. Wharry, president, the Quaker 
Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., Peter- 


borough, announced that the com- 
pany will gradually discontinue the 
milling of flour and the manufacture 
of feeds at its cereal plant in that 
city. The flour mill has a capacity 
of 8,000 cwt. daily. 

Mr. Wharry said the city’s loca- 
tion and the company’s inability to 
compete with foreign mills in the ex- 
port trade were the reasons for the 
decision. 

About 150 of the 523 employees will 
be affected between Sept. 1 and the 
end of the year, he said. Further 
lay-offs will be made gradually until 
the plan is completed in June, 1961. 

“To put it bluntly, we, like so many 
other Canadian manufacturers, have 
priced ourselves out of foreign mar- 
kets,” Mr. Wharry said. ‘Unless Ca- 
nadians, both individually and in gov- 
ernment recognize this fact, this 
country will be in serious trouble. 

“Before the war we shipped many 
million dollars worth of products 
abroad from Peterborough. Today 
75% of our business is done in Cana- 
da. It seems to me that the future 
prosperity of this country depends on 
a much faster growth of population 
and a realistic adjustment of our eco- 
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nomies, so that we can produce goods 
to be competitively sold abroad.” 
The flour milling operations will 
be transferred to Saskatoon, Sask., 
where the company has another flour 


mill, and feed mills will be estab- 
lished in lower-cost, better-served 
localities. 

The Quaker Peterborough cereal 
plant is the largest in the British 
Commonwealth. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Baking 
Purchases Honolulu 
Biscuit, Bread Firm 


HONOLULU—tThe Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., has announced 
acquisition of Love’s Biscuit & Bread 
Co., Ltd., 109-year-old bakery here, 
in exchange for an unspecified num- 
ber of shares of Continental stock. 
The transaction was approved by 
stockholders of the local firm May 5. 

All of Love's assets have been 
transferred to a new, wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Continental, which re- 
tains the original corporate name. R. 
Newton Laughlin, president of Con- 
tinental, becomes board chairman of 
the new company, with Alva E. 
Steadman, former president of Love’s, 
continuing as president of the sub- 
sidiary. 

Operations were not interrupted 
and all officers and employees of 
Love’s remain in their present posi- 
tions. 





Ontario Flour Millers 
Plan 25th Annual 


General Meeting 


TORONTO—tThe board of directors 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
under the presidency of W. Fred 
Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., 
Blyth, has concluded arrangements 
for the 25th annual general meeting 
to be held in the King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto, on Monday, June 
20. 

Invitations to attend are being ex- 
tended to as many past presidents 
and other “old timers” as possible. 
In keeping with the special anniver- 
sary year, the senior surviving past 
president Frank R. Howson, father 
of the present president, has been in- 
vited to address the luncheon session. 

Mr. Howson, who was keenly in- 
terested in the association from the 
earliest days, was elected to the 
board of directors in 1937, and served 
continuously on the board until 1952, 
when he requested that he be not re- 
elected. He was vice president of the 
association in 1939-40, but was called 
upon to guide the affairs of the group 
that year owing to the death of the 
president, William R. Clarke. Mr. 
Howson was elected president for the 
following year. 

Arrangements have been made for 
A. T. Drake, manager, grain process- 
ing division, Sturtevant Mill Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, to address the afternoon 
session. Mr. Drake will discuss the 
Sturtevant Flour Refining System. 





Soft Red Winter Wheat Supplies, Utilization 


It is estimated that the 1960 
crop will be approximately 192 
million bushels . . . about 24 million 
bushels over last year’s production 


T IS a pleasure for me to again 

appear before the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. to discuss the 
outlook for soft red winter wheat 
supplies during the balance of the 
1959 crop year and during the com- 
ing 1960 crop year, with particular 
emphasis on the utilization of these 
supplies. This is a subject of mutual 
interest to your industry, the wheat 
farmers, the grain exporters and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


We in the department feel a re- 
sponsibility to assure all users of 
soft red winter and white wheats 
that the normal supply-demand rela- 
tionship will not be unbalanced by 
excessive exports of these wheats 
under U.S. government-financed pro- 
grams. It has been contended that 
the department, in limiting soft 
wheat exports under these programs, 
discriminates against such wheat, 
and that the forces of the “free mar- 
ket” and “free price” in the mar- 
ket, if left to govern, would keep 
demand in balance with available 
supplies. 

We do not believe that we are 
discriminating against soft wheats by 
limiting their export under govern- 
ment-financed programs such as Pub- 
lic Law 480 and Public Law 665 to 
quantities Which are determined to 
be in “surplus” supply. Both of these 
laws very clearly and specifically pro- 
vide for the negotiation and financ- 
ing of agreements to provide for the 
sale of “surplus agricultural com- 
modities” for foreign currencies. In 





By CLIFFORD G. PULVERMACHER 


both acts surplus agricultural com- 
modities are defined as “any agri- 
cultural commodity or product there- 
of, class, kind, type. or other specifica- 
tion thereof, produced in the USS., 
either privately or publicly owned, 
which is or may be reasonably ex- 
pected to be, in excess of domestic 
requirements, adequate carryover, 
and anticipated exports for dollars, 
as determined by the secretary of 
agriculture.” 

Therefore, we do not believe it is 
discriminatory, but we believe it is 
mandatory for the department to 
take such steps as are considered 
necessary to assure that exports of 
soft wheats are limited to the quan- 
tities which are determined to be in 
surplus supply. 

We would wholeheartedly endorse 
the concept of having the free mar- 
ket and price in the free market keep 
demand in balance with supply if we 
considered that possible in today’s 
market. However, we do not believe 
a truly free market or free price 
exists in a market in which the price 


ti 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Pulver- 
macher is assistant to the deputy 
administrator, price support, the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His address was delivered before the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
meeting in Roanoke, Va. 
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of wheat is influenced by the price 
sunport program; exports are sub- 
sidized through government payment 
of % to % of the value of the wheat, 
and the export demand for wheat is 
stimulated by government - financed 
foreign currency sales, barter and 
donation programs which account for 
60% to 70% of all wheat exports. 


Price Determination 

Further, we would question the ad- 
visability of having the demand which 
would result from unrestrained ex- 
ports of soft red winter wheat under 
PL 480 and PL 665 programs pri- 
marily determine market price levels 
for this wheat. Exports of this wheat 
represent less than 25% of the total 
utilization and we feel that the prin- 
cipal market price influences should 
stem from the domestic demand 
which uses in excess of 75% of this 
wheat. In other words, we do not 
believe that exports under PL 480 
and PL 665 programs should be per- 
mitted in such quantities as would 
force all domestic soft red winter 
wheat business to be done at ab- 
normally high prices; nor do we be- 
lieve that domestic users of this 
wheat should expect these programs 
to be so limited as to result in ab- 
normally depressed prices of this 
wheat. 

There are other compelling reasons 
for the department’s position on soft 
wheat exports, but rather than tak- 
ing the time to discuss them, I would 

(Turn to PULVERMACHER, page 46) 
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W. W. Brandhorst 


W. W. Brandhorst 
Retires from Post 


With General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS - 


General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the retirement 
effective June 1 of Walter W. Brand- 
horst, Kansas City district sales man- 
ager for the company’s flour division. 
Mr. Brandhorst, a veteran of 40 
years of service with GMI, will be 
succeeded by Don W. Knutsen, for- 
merly central region durum sales 
manager for the flour division. 

Mr. Brandhorst joined the comp2ny 
in June of 1920 as a territorial sales 
representative in Ft. Wayne, Ind. He 
advanced to sales manager at Indian- 
apolis, and later at St. Louis. Since 
1940 he has been in his present posi- 
tion of district sales manager of bak- 
ery flour and institutional products 
operations at Kansas City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandhorst plan to 
do some extensive traveling before 
deciding in what section of the coun- 
try they will establish their perma- 
nent residence. 

Mr. Knutsen joined General Mills 
in August, 1946, as a bakery flour 
representative in the Los Angeles and 
Arizona territories. He subsequently 
was appointed to the durum opera- 
tion in the company’s Minneapolis 


headquarters office, and for the past 
six and one-half years has been cen- 
tral region durum sales manager. 
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East Pakistan Agrees to First 
Large Scale Bulgur Wheat Export 


SPOKANE, WASH. The first 
large scale export shipment of bulgur 
wheat under Public Law 480 will 
shortly take place. The government 
of East Pakistan has agreed to a 
1,000-ton shipment as a _ sample 
amount to be used in introducing the 
product in that country. 

Ivan Packard, director, Pakistan 
office of Wheat Associates, and for- 
merly executive secretary, Washing- 
ton Association of Wheat Growers, 
worked out the shipping arrange- 
ments with Kirby Holmes, export 
manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, producer of the product, and 
the Ministries of Food and Finance in 
Pakistan. It is anticipated that 250 
tons per month will be shipped over 
a four month period. The first ship- 
ment is expected to arrive at Chit- 
tagong, East Pakistan, about Sep- 
tember. 

Bulgur wheat, or “Ala” as it is 
called in the U.S., will be used to 
supplement the low protein rice diet 
of the East Pakistanis. Since this 
parboiled wheat can be prepared in 
the same manner as rice, no new 
cooking facilities or complicated 
processing methods are necessary 
an important feature in a low in- 
come, high illiteracy area. 

“Considering the highly 


Pakistan to Buy 
One Million Tons 
Of U.S. Wheat 


PORTLAND, ORE.—-An agreement 
providing for the purchase by the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan of one million 
tons of American wheat and wheat 
products—a portion of which will be 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
was signed in Karachi recently, ac- 
cording to Robert V. Wood, Weston 
president of the Oregon Wheat Grow- 
ers League. 

The wheat will be paid for in Pakis- 
tani rupees. 

Ivan C. Packard, director of the 
Western Wheat Associates office in 
Pakistan, reported that the agree- 
ment is aimed at promoting balanced 
economic development with particu- 
lar emphasis on building up adequate 
food reserves. 


nutritive 


food value of wheat, and its cheaper 
world price than rice, the govern- 
ment of Pakistan is interested in a 
campaign to popularize wheat,” re- 
marked Otto Amen, president of 
Western Wheat. “Pakistan import of 
wheat has increased. East Pakistan 
alone consumed 47,000 tons in 1958, 
100,000 tons in 1959, and it is antici- 
pated that 150,000 tons will be con- 
sumed in 1960.” 

The government of Pakistan is 
building a reserve of wheat to meet 
demand for food grains in the event 
of a rice crop failure. At the same 
time they have launched a publicity 
campaign to bring home to the under- 
nourished population the utility and 
various uses of wheat as a staple 
food, noted Mr. Packard. 
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Dr. James W. Kellogg 


Dies in New Jersey 


CHICAGO—Dr. James W. Kellogg, 
well known in feed industry circles 
for many years, died May 25 in At- 
lantic City, N.J. Funeral services 
were held in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Kellogg was president of the 
James W. Kellogg Co., Chicago, a 
vitamin and mineral products sales 
firm. He moved from Chicago to 
Margate, N.J., about five years ago. 

He was a former director and chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Foods and 
Chemistry of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, a former Pennsylvania 
commissioner of foods and a past 
president of the Central Atlantic 
States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials. 

For many years he was affiliated 
with the Iodine Institute in a public 
relations capacity. 
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Plant Sale Confirmed 


BUFFALO—A county court judge 
here has confirmed sale of the Mari- 
time Milling Co., Inc.’s plant for 
$142,500. 

There was no opposition to the re- 
quest for confirmation of the sale at 
auction of the land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and office equipment. The 
bid was made by a group of investors 
represented by Ralph Kopelov, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and David Small, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 














Walter B. Wriston 


ELECTED TO BOARD—Walter B. 
Wriston, senior vice president in 
charge of the overseas division of the 
First National City Bank of New 
York, was elected to the board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. His election, announced by 
Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman, brings 
the board’s membership to 18. Mr 
Wriston began his career with the 
First National City Bank in 1946 as a 
junior inspector in the comptroller’s 
division. He was assigned to the na- 
tional division in 1949 and to the 
Canadian district in 1950. In 1956, 
Mr. Wriston joined the overseas di- 
vision which he now heads. For sev- 
eral years, he was in charge of the 
European district. He was appointed 
an assistant cashier in 1950, assistant 
vice president in 1952 and vice presi- 
dent in 1954. He became senior vice 
president in 1958. (The Miller, May 
24, page 34.) 





Bates Grain Advances 


Wayne N. Johnson 


KANSAS CITY—Wayne N. John- 
son has been named a vice president 
and director of the Bates Grain Co., 
Kansas City. Announcement of the 
appointment, which is effective June 
15, was made by Max Bates, presi- 
dent of the firm. 
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Money Allocated 


For Greenhouses 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
Oklahoma Wheat Research Founda- 
tion has allocated $13,000 to Okla- 
homa State University for two plas- 
tic greenhouses. The greenhouses will 
be used for study of wheat varieties. 

The allocation came after Dr. Byrd 
Curtis, Oklahoma State University 
wheat research chief, told the group 
the college has set up a project to 
breed and improve Triumph variety 
and efforts are being made to trans- 
fer disease immunity from grass to 
wheat. 

New officers of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Research Foundation are O. E. 
Wolf, Ringwood, president; Owen 
Wimberly, Okeene, vice president, 
and Keats Soder, Oklahoma City, 
secretary-treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Merck Appoints 


Products Salesmen 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Donald E. Tucker 
and Daniel J. Leyman have been ap- 
pointed agricultural products sales 
representatives for Merck Chemical 
Division, Rahway, it was announced. 
Mr. Tucker will cover southern Geor- 
gia, southern Alabama and Florida, 
and Mr. Leyman, northern Indiana 
and western Michigan. 

Mr. Tucker was graduated from 
the University of Georgia with a 
B.S. in agriculture, majoring in dairy 
production. Following service in the 
Navy, which included three years’ 
overseas duty, he returned home to 
become manager of a dairy farm. He 
is a native of Loganville, Ga. Prior 
to joining Merck, he was associate 
district manager for Lindsey-Robin- 
son, Farmville, Va. He will report to 
Fred O. Church, region manager, At- 
lanta. His base city will be Albany, 
Ga. 

Mr. Leyman, a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, holds a B.A. degree, with a bi- 
ology major and a chemistry minor, 
from the College of Wooster. Follow- 
ing graduation, he taught general 
science in Canton (Ohio) High 
School, and for several years was re- 
search technician with Battelle Me- 
morial Institute. Most recently, he 
was regional supervisor for Fromm 
Laboratories, Grafton, Wis. He will 
report to W. M. Bruso, region mana- 
ger for the Merck north central re- 
gion. 














THE RETIRING CHAIRMAN of the beard of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York 
(left), and Jules Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, newly elected 
board chairman, were caught in conversation during the recent annual con- 
vention of the group in New York. (Editor’s Note: Electronics, which play 
such an important part in our lives today can, on rare occasions, make some 
weird errors. Mr. Zimmerman’s name was badly garbled by the electric 
impulses in the wire report of the NAFD meeting. The Miller apologizes on 
behalf of the electronic brain which so badly butchered Jules’ surname on 
: page 29 of the May 24 issue.) 


OFFICERS of the National Association of Flour Distributors were reelected 
for another term at the recent annual convention of the group at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Pictured left to right are: Ernest Brehm, Otto 
Brehm Co., Inc., New York, first vice pres'dent; John Crumbling, William 
Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, president, and William Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., Pittsburgh, second vice president. Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 
Co., Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer, was unable to attend the convention 
because the Associated Retail Bakers of America was convening at Milwaukee 
at the same time. 
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DAY AFTER DAY A YEAR AFTER YEAR 


te 
FWhen a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 


reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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Advertising, Like Breathing, Is Necessary for Life and Growth 





had at least two good reasons for 


not daring to accept the great 
honor of speaking to you today. 

In the first place, I hate to dis‘llu- 
sion my many friends who are kind 
enough to think of me as being a 
pretty hep guy. I find that the more 
I can keep my mouth shut, the bigger 
my reputation grows. 

In the second place, I happen to 
know why I was chosen for this hon- 
or. I am on the speaking program be- 
cause any speech I make is bound to 
make the other speakers look good 

But in addition to these reasons, I 
had several other misgivings. I did 
not accept this invitation lightly .. . 
and for a very selfish reason. I asked 
myself: ‘Do I really want to stand up 
before my colleagues and competi- 
tors and reveal the strategy and se- 
crets of Caravan’s advertising pro- 
gram? Why should I ‘give’ away what 
it has cost us so much to learn?” 

Then it dawned on me I didn’t have 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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A Bakery Supply Firm Executive Explains 





‘Why We Advertise’ 


By ALEX WEBER 


much to lose. I realized part of my 
audience would cons‘st of men who 
already know the secret—as is evi- 
denced by their own aggressive and 
dynamic advertising programs—and 
the rest of the audience would con- 


sist of men who won't believe me 
anyway. So you see, I have nothing 
to lose. 


Let me say at the outset—I wish 
my company, Caravan Products, did 
not advertise so extensively. 

I wish we could use that money for 
more Cadillacs and longer swimming 
pools ... for bigger dividends for our 
shareholders . . . and for fatter sal- 
aries for our sales and production ex- 
ecutives. 

That’s why I feel funny when 
friends and acquaintances compli- 
ment me on our company’s advertis- 
ing. They talk about it admiringly 

. as though I were doing something 
we really want to do. 

The plain truth is: Caravan adver- 
tises—— and advertises heavily — be- 
cause we “must.” 

We advertise for the same reason 
I breathe—so that we can live and 
grow. We advertise because all the 
nice things we wish to derive from 
our business activities—whether they 
be swimmng pools or big dividends 
can come to us only if we advertise, 
and only if we advertise wisely. 


Another Reason 


But there is still another reason 
why we advertise. I consider our own 
company’s advertising program not 
only essential for my individual com- 
pany, but also an ind'spensable rein- 
forcement for the bakery industry as 
a whole. 

This is why I think so: 

The more all manufacturers adver- 
tise their own products—their own 
brand names—the more their custom- 
ers can be confident of high quality. 
And high quality is the scundest basis 
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of hope that the retail baker will 
flourish and grow. 

Why do I say that a well-known, 
aggressively-advertised brand name 
is an assurance of high quality? The 
answer is simple. The anonymous 
product doesn’t have to live up to any 
standard. But the well-known brand 
makes it mandatory for the manufac- 
turer to live up to his claims. In case 
of trouble, the manufacturer of a 
well-known brand has no place to 
hide. His name is there for all to see. 


That being so, it is only human for 
the manufacturer of a well-advertised 
brand name product to be extremely 
quality conscious. He’s not looking to 
put something over on the trade. 
He’s not looking for the one-shot get- 
rich-quick deal. An advertiser wants 
to stay in business for a long, long 
time. He advertises heavily because 
he wants repeat business. He wants 
to be able to enter the bakers’ doors 
time and time again. 

And that is why I say that the 
brand name product is the baker’s 
best guarantee of getting quality val- 
ue. And when the baker is thus en- 
couraged to use high-quality prod- 
ucts, his customers are going to get 
products of the same top calibre. And 
that is what we should all be shoot- 
ing for—a conv:ction on the part of 
Mrs. Jane Doe that when she buys at 
the bakery, she is sure to get nutri- 
tious, delicious, wholesome foods that 
can’t be beaten. 

Advertising takes many forms, and 
there is no one way to get this job 
done. There are many ‘vays. 

I do not profess to be an expert on 
advertising. But perhaps if I relate 
some of the experiences I do know 
about, you'll get the best picture of 
why we advertise, how we advertise, 
and what kind of results we obtain. 

First of all, I can assure you that 
although we advertise extensively, we 
are also realistic. We never think of 
our advertising as a substitute for 
personal selling. It is no coincidence 
that in the past three years—while 
our advertising appropriation has 
climbed substantially—we have also 
had to expand our sales staff appre- 
ciably. As far as Caravan is con- 
cerned, the two go hand-in-hand. 


Clever Advertising 


Nor do we think that clever adver- 
tisirs is a good substitute for product 
quality. I do not believe that our bak- 
er customers can be fooled and bam- 
boozled by persuasive words and 
catchy pictures. Indeed, during these 
past three years—while increasing 
our advertising investment—we have 
tripled our laboratory facilities in 
continuing research for higher qual- 
ity. 

So it boils down to this: 

We try to make the best possible 
products, we try to hire the best pos- 
sble salesmen, and then we support 
those salesmen with the best and the 
most advertising we can afford. 

That’s our strategy and our theory. 
Does it actually work out in results? 

I don’t think it’s a mere coinci- 
dence that in these past three years 
—when we launched a bigger adver- 
tising effort—Caravan’s gross sales 
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Alex Weber 


volume increased to a degree fully 
commensurate to our expanded ad- 
vertising costs. 

And although I’m not about to di- 
vulge our profit picture, I can assure 
you that in helping our customers 
make bigger profits, we, too, have 
profited nicely. 


So you see why I keep on referring 
to our advertising as an investment 
rather than an expenditure. 

What are some of the things we 
try to do to enhance that investment? 
Let me relate just a few: 


In the first place, I, personally, de- 
vote a great deal of my time to our 
advertising and promotion. I feel that 
time is profitably used. We have the 
services of a good, experienced adver- 
tising agency. I don’t try to do the 
agency’s work. I don’t try to second- 
guess them. I don’t dictate to them. 
But I do insist on taking the leader- 
ship in formulating our broad, gen- 
eral philosophy of approach—and I 
do insist that all who work with us 
know that philosophy. In other 
words, I want everybody in our ad- 
vertising picture to know where the 
company intends to go. This helps us 
avoid the kind of advertising that is 
pretty but which doesn’t implement 
our company blueprint. 

In the second place, I’m willing to 
learn. If you select the right agency 
and are willing to exploit their expe- 
rience and know-how, there is much 
you can learn, even if you have spent 
a lifetime in the bakery business and 
even if the agency has never been in 
the bakery business. 

For example: Repeatedly, it has 
been brought home to me how every- 
thing we do—whether it’s an ad for 
the bakery trade magazines or a win- 
dow poster or a simple mailing piece 
—everything we do adds up to creat- 
ing an impression and an image of 
our company. 

Therefore, no details are unimpor- 
tant, and all details need profession- 
al, experienced handling. 

This fact has been brought home to 
me any number of times. As you 
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to supply the baking industry 
with the finest yeast that , 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Weber is 
vice president and general manager 
of Caravan Products Co., Inc., Pas- 
saic, NJ. His address was delivered 
May 28 before the National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. in Milwaukee. 
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know, our company is very growth- 
minded. We have acquired several 
other businesses and many more busi- 
nesses have approached us to ascer- 
tain whether we are interested in 
mergers and consolidations. When we 
try to track down the reason for their 
interest in us, when we try to identify 
why they want to become affiliated 
with Caravan, or why Caravan should 
become affiliated with them, we never 
discover aly one reason, but many 
It’s the general impression they have 
formed of our company. Much of it is 
from what they learn and feel about 
us through our advertising and pro- 
motion. 


Gospel of Advertising 


As I have said, I don’t care to pose 
as a know-it-all master in the field 
of advertising. I’m quite sure there 
are any number of you who couid 
teach me much. At the same time, I'd 
like to do my share in spreading the 
gospel of advertising because I think 
it is so important to all of us indi- 
vidually and as a trade. And is even 
more important to our friend and 
customer—the baker. 


We know that the average baker 
our customer—has his hands really 
full. He gets up early, works like hell 
all day long and is expected to be 
a master craftsman, a master organ- 
izer, a master purchasing agent, a 
master personnel consultant, a mas- 
ter labor negotiator, a master tax 
specialist, a master mechanic and, 
then, he also must be a master sales- 
man as well, 

It’s my company’s creed and phi- 
losophy there are several areas where 
we can help this over-burdened baker. 
We can help him with modern, qual- 
ity products that help lighten his 
work load, help him produce better 
bakery foods in less time. And we 
also try to help him sell his bakery 
foods after he’s made them. We try 
to do this in several ways. 

An important portion of our pro- 
motion money is used to create ad- 
vertising materials “for’’ the baker. 
not “to” the baker—but “for” the 
baker. On this material, you’d have 
to use a large magnifying glass to 
find the name of Caravan Products 
Co. The purpose of this material is 
not to sell Caravan, but to help the 
baker sell. 

We also create free material for 
our customers which helps create a 
better appreciation for the bakery 
through institutional appeals. This 
material appears on windows, on 
counters or on the walls, and tells the 
housewife, in effect, “When you buy 
something at this bakery, you can 
be sure it’s tasty, wholesome and 
nutritious, because everything here 
has been baked by a master crafts- 
man and the most precious ingredient 
he uses is his lifelong skill.” 

You may be interested to know, in 
this connection, that one reason Cara- 
van employs experienced, veteran 
salesmen is because they are so often 
able to help our customers solve 
tough problems, whether in selling or 
baking. 

Caravan cannot grow if we sell 
only ingredients, and neither can you. 
We grow because we sell profits to 
our customers; we sell helpful serv- 
ice. Our sales staff is thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with this philosophy. As 
a matter of fact, I’m sure some of 
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you would be shocked to know what 
a big investment we make in our 
sales training. A major portion of 
that sales training is spent in trying 
to educate our sales representatives 
to be completely helpful to our cus- 
tomers. 

You may ask, ‘““What does this have 
to do with advertising? Let me re- 
veal another Caravan secret: Some 
of our best men have come to us be- 
cause of our advertising. They be- 
came acquainted with our company 
through its advertising. They liked 
what they read. They formed favor- 
able impressions. They decided Cara- 


van was the kind of company they 
vanted with which to build their fu- 
tures. No successful, growing com- 
pany ever has its personnel problems 
licked 100%; but I can tell you it’s 
mighty nice to be courted by good 
salesmen! 

What else may I tell you about our 
advertising that would be of interest 
to you? Well, Imight mention, among 
other things, some of the things our 
advertising does not do. Caravan ad- 
vertising is never used to knock the 
competition. We try to beat our com- 
petition. We try to out-think them. 
We try to out-advertise them. But we 
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never use the printed word to knock 
or belittle. Advertising space is too 
valuable to be used for a street brawl. 
We try to use our space constructive- 
ly. 

We try to tell the story of our 
products attractively, forcefully, per- 
suasively and truthfully. 

I emphasize truthfulness because 
we have a good story to tell, and we 
try not to spoil it by exaggeration or 
deception. We believe (and I’m sure 
you'll agree) that the bakers of 
America are not dumbbells. We try 
to play square with our customers 
in print as well as in person. It not 
















How Bill Stewart helps make 


Commander Larabee 


Batten 00 By fictn® 


Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 
crop survey moves fast and far . . . sometimes 
ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 
it .. . following the mainlines and the spurs. In 
the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 
the finest grain. 

Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 
learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 
members with pride the flashing sparks from 
the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 
concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 
bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 
perienced eyes assay the harvest. 
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©) there's safety in numbers. The grain country is 
vast .. . almost beyond belief. Commander Larabee 
pulls thousands of samples . . . stores them in this 
vault. Central Control lab tests them all for moisture, 
ash, and protein, and for the most important extra of 
Commander Larabee “baking quality,’ can go back 
at any time to run another check. 
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only makes us feel better, but it’s also 
better business. We respect the bak- 
er. When we talk to him through our 
advertising, we know we're talking 
to an intelligent, reasonable human 
being. And because we show our re- 
spect for him, he has respect for us. 

This doesn’t mean that every Cara- 
van ad is a winner. It doesn’t mean 
there is no more room for us to 
grow. It doesn’t mean that every bak- 
er we call on buys everything we wish 
he’d buy. 
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sale, our salesmen are welcome to 
come back again and again and again. 

A lot of that good feeling is due 
to our advertising program, as well 
as the quality of our products. 

One strong reason for the success 
of our advertising efforts is the fact 
that we have a strong bakery press 
with a strong following of readers. 
The dynamic and useful magazines in 
the bakery field have created an au- 
dience for our advertising that is in- 
valuable. The publications have ac- 


complished this by playing a vital role 
in the useful information they im- 
part in every issue. The editors have 


But it does mean that Caravan 
salesmen are welcome wherever they 
go. And whether it’s a deal or no- 








fought the battles for the baker and 
have helped him to change his busi- 
ness methods with the changing 
times. 

I'd like to suggest that some day 
we who also earn our living from the 
bakery trade ought to recognize and 
show our proper appreciation for the 
valuable contributions made by the 
various bakery publications. Perhaps 
our organization can create an award 
or a certificate of some kind as a 
symbol of the fact that we are well 
aware of the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the bakery press. 

In connection with our advertising, 














































































While the combines are on the move a good man 
can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. 
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Now Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 
orts. The big map becomes a living picture of the 
harvest as Commander’s team gathers news from the 
field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain 
to make the flour we’re proud to sell. 


COMMANDER 
LARRABEE 
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A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 


It’s the grain that counts . . . whether the truck is 
a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 
Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 
laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- 
mander buys to be sure top producing counties are 
again on the mark, 


Se Oxi and his freckle-nosed friend will never 
‘ now whether their bread is made from grain 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in 
North Dakota. . 
Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s 
bread made from Commander Larabee flour, 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 
of the Commander family . . . from field to flour 
...is rightfully proud of his contribution to the 
vigor and strength of the nation... and proud 
to help make Commander Larabee better to 


. or whether Nebraska or 
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I must make one more point before 
I close. Through advertising our com- 
pany has been able to gather a gi- 
gantic sales staff of thousands and 
thousands of men. 

Perhaps this statement surprises 
you. It would surprise our payroll de- 
partment, too. 

But you see, most of these men are 
not on the Caravan payroll. 

They are customers who have 
learned about us, and have formed a 
favorable impression, through our 
company’s advertising. Then, after 
trying our products and liking them, 
they have become enthusiastic sales- 
men for us, too. That old master 
copy-writer, Shakespeare, had it right 
when he said: 

“We are advertised by our loving 
friends.” 

Believe me, word-of-mouth adver- 
tising is a most important element in 
our sales success, but we never for- 
get that much word-of-mouth adver- 
tising got its original start through 
our printed advertising, because our 
advertising attracted a reader—who 
became our friend. 
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Biscuit, Cracker 
Organizations Elect 


Officers in New York 


NEW YORK—Carl H. Wortz, ITI, 
Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark., 
was elected president of the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., at the joint 
annual meeting of the BBI and the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. held recently at the Plaza Ho- 
tel here. 

Other officers elected were David 
O. Clark, Southern Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., vice president; Joseph B. 
Moubray, Murry Biscuit Co., Augus- 
ta, Ga., treasurer, and Harry D. But- 
ler, New York, reelected secretary. 

Elected to the BBI board of direc- 
tors were: Edgar Hekman, Hekman 
Rusk Co., Holland, Mich., and A. J. 
Brown, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., 
Chicago. 

Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Bis- 
cuit Co., Burlington, Iowa, was re- 
elected president of the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn. at the 
meeting. 

Elected to serve as vice presidents 
were: George H. Strietmann, Striet- 
mann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and W. W. Paddon, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. George 
H. Coppers, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, was re-elected a _ vice 
president, and Walter H. Dietz, Chi- 
cago, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Re-elected as members of the 
B&CMA board of directors were: 
Frank J. Delaney, Jr., George H. 


Coppers and W. J. Megowen, Me- 
gowen-Educator Food Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Others elected to the board of 
directors were: George H. Striet- 
mann; W. W. Paddon; E. F. Cham- 
bless, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., 
Chicago; Melvin C. Allen, Weston 
Biscuit Co., Passaic, N.J.; J. C. Bow- 
man, Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver, 
Colo., and Lee S. Bickmore, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Mr. Bowman 
and Mr. Bickmore were elected for 
a one-year term while the others will 
serve for two years. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING CLEARED 
WASHINGTON — Marlex 6000 
Series polyethylene and Marlex 5000 
high density ethylene copolymer re- 
sins have been cleared for use as food 
packaging materials by the Food & 
Drug Administration, by virtue of the 
listings in the Federal Register. 
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SPARKS, NEVADA — Gene Berry 
holds the distinction of being head 
baker in a modest-sized community 
here which serves a multi-million-dol- 


Nugget Bakery in Nevada Supplies 
Baked Specialties for Bustling 
Business of Gambling Casino 


lar business. Although Sparks is con- 
sidered a small railroad town, Mr. 
Berry heads a seven-man team of 
bakers who exercise their skills bak- 





NUGGET BAKERY—Pictured is a partial view of the Nugget Bakery at 
Sparks, Nev., where a seven-man team of bakers works around-the-clock 
baking a wide variety of items from bread to banquet specialties for the 


multi-million-dollar business of Dick Graves’ Nugget Casino, 


from Reno. 


four miles 
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ing for the Nugget Casino, a gam- 
bling establishment four miles east 
of Reno. 

The Nugget’s owner, Dick Graves, 
also operates six unique restaurants 
in which he and the bakers feed 
more than 6,500 people daily. The 
bakery is appropriately named Nug- 
get, too. The bakery is directly ad- 
jacent to the coffee shop, which is 
open 24 hours a day. This, in addi- 
tion to being near the receiving de- 
partment, eliminates the necessity of 
handling heavy supplies. 

A plate glass window 6 ft. by 8 ft. 
in area separates the bakery from 
the coffee shop but permits cus- 
tomers to observe the bakers at 
work. 


The bakery is equipped with two 
Hotpoint electric ovens with a 12- 
pan capacity; an Ekco proofing cab- 
inet with 12-pan capacity; a Groen 
20-gal. steam kettle; 20 and 80 
qt. Hobart mixers; two McCall 60-pan 
capacity refrigerators with walk-in 
bulk refrigerated storage adjacent; 
two. Cres-Cor storage cabinets on 
wheels; two 30-pan storage racks on 
wheels and one Union bread rack. 

The bakery equipment also includes 
an ultra-modern work bench and a 
scaling bench with stainless steel in- 
gredient drawers and rolling bins. 

The bakeshop was located central- 
ly in order to keep supplies avail- 
able with comparatively little cross 
traffic. Heavy items of flour and 
shortening are easily transported the 
short distance from the storeroom 
to the bakery and the finished prod- 
ucts are equally close to all six res- 
taurants. 


Production Schedule 

The bakery crew works around- 
the-clock to prepare as many as 2,500 
desserts of the day; 1,500 to 1,800 
banquet desserts, and some 3,500 pies 
a month, as well as fresh breads, 
rolls, cakes and pastries. 

A typical month’s production for 
Mr. Berry and his crew would in- 
clude 3,500 four-ounce French Dip 
Rolls, 5,000 doz. dinner rolls and 
5,500 small loaves of bread, and as 
many as 600 doz. Danish cakes. 

Each baker is trained to produce 
any of the myriad products which 
come from the Nugget Bakery, and 
the crew is divided to keep produc- 
tion going 24 hours a day. 

In the bread line, Mr. Berry’s bak- 
ers produce white, French, 100% 
whole wheat, banana nut, French 
rolls, tea rolls and Parkerhouse rolls. 

They turn out 21 varieties of pies, 
plus approximately 12 distinctive 
types of cakes, a variety of miscel- 
laneous pastries, muffins, puddings, 
biscuits and meat pie toppings. 

Nugget Bakery has 12 “desserts 
of the day,” ranging from five types 
of rolls to French and Danish pastries, 
eclairs, date bars and cream puffs. 





NUGGET BAKERY 
Average Monthly Production 
WR i sk S bd ss oe tees 3,500 
Individual Pies ........... 600 
Cake, 12 servings each .... 150 
Desserts of the day ....... 2,500 
Banquet Desserts... 1,500 to 1,800 
NN NS cas 64 5% é'0'6 100 
. t. ~ > ae 30 
SOON RENE Sv cc cecse 60 
Decorated Cakes ......... 100 
Danish Cakes, dozen....... 600 
Bran Muffins, dozen ...... 120 
French Dip Rolls, 4 oz...... 3,500 
Dinner Rolls, dozen ....... 5,000 
Small White Bread, 4 oz.... 5,500 
Small Wheat Bread, 5 oz.... 5,500 
| Ib. French Bread ........ 1,000 
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Continental 
Installs Bulk 
Handling System 


GARY, IND.—Continental Baking 
Co., here, handles approximately 400,- 
000 Ib. of bulk flour per week in a 
totally enclosed push-button con- 
trolled bulk flour materials handling 
system. 

Flour is conveyed, under pressure, 
from Airslide cars into two 14 ft. by 
35 ft. Permaglas mechanized storage 
structures equipped with mechanical 
sweep-arm bottom unloaders, which 
discharge the flour directly into pipe- 
lines to holding bins. The entire sys- 
tem is operated from a push-button 
master control board which has in- 
dicator lights showing every opera- 
tion in the pneumatic bulk flour sys- 
tem. 

At Gary, Continental’s automatic 
system has saved 140 manhours per 
week over the previous manual un- 
loading of bagged flour from cars, 
stacking on skids and hauling in and 
out of storage, the company says. A 
saving of 12¢ per bag results from 
the purchase of flour in bulk accord- 
ing to Continental, with a freeing of 
3,000 sq. ft. of space now made avail- 
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able for the storage of other baking 
ingredients such as sugar, salt and 
high gluten flour. 

Continental has three 14 ft. by 50 
ft. Permaglas mechanized storage 
structures at Beverly Hills, Cal.; one 
14 ft. by 35 ft. structure at Raleigh, 
N.C.; two 14 ft. by 35 ft. structures 
at San Diego, Cal.; two 17 ft. by 35 
ft. storage structures at Sacramento, 
Cal.; two 17 ft. by 35 ft. structures at 
San Pedro, Cal., and two 20 ft. by 25 
ft. structures at Columbus, Ohio. 

Permaglas mechanized storage 
structures are manufactured by the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Harvestore Prod- 
ucts, Permaglas Division, Kankakee, 
Til. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MRS. F. G. WALLACE DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Mrs. Natalie Wal- 
lace, wife of Frank G. Wallace, for- 
merly vice president of the Waggon- 
er-Gates Milling Co., Independence, 
Mo., died recently after an illness of 
two weeks. 
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@ At New York, Donald Hammond 
has joined Bakers Franchise Corp. in 
the post of vice president and direc- 
tor of marketing, it was announced 
by Bud Fox, president. Mr. Ham- 
mond, formerly associated with a 
leading food trade publication, was 
a consultant to national accounts on 
the merchandising, advertising and 
sales marketing levels. 


@ John Pesick, assistant director of 
radio and television for the W. E. 
Long Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
has been appointed the agency’s ac- 
count executive for the eastern por- 
tion of the country. In making the 
announcement, Frank B. Leonard, 
agency director, emphasized the long 
and diversified career that especially 
equips Mr. Pesick for his new, ex- 
panded duties. In addition to his reg- 
ular radio and television production 
assignments, Mr. Pesick has for some 
time been handling the advertising 
budgeting and planning details for 
some of the agency’s clients. 


@ The former San Jose (Cal.) district 
manager for Mother’s Cake and 
Cookie Co., Peter J. Nikkel, has been 
named manager of the firm’s newly 
created Div. 3 headquartered in Fres- 
no, Cal. Earl Kinnard, formerly of 
Sacramento, has been named Fresno 
district manager, succeeding Donald 
Waldron, now transferred to Los An- 
geles. 


@ At Dorchester, Mass., E. A. San- 
strom, manager of manufacturing 
and engineering at the Walter Baker 
operation, has been appointed to the 
newly-created post of manager, man- 
ufacturing services, at the local plant. 
The Walter Baker operation is part 
of the Jell-O division of General 
Foods Corp. Named to succeed Mr. 
Sanstrom as manager of manufactur- 
ing and engineering at Walter Baker 
is R. Eugene Mohlie, who has been 
with G. F.’s Post divis‘on in Battle 
Creek, Mich., since 1949. Mr. Mohlie 
has broad experience, including plant 
engineering, maintenance planning, 
marketing. and production equipment 
research. He is a chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


@ William Sell has been appointed a 
carton sales representative for the 
Packaging Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., it was announced by 
O. R. Gibbons, product manager, car- 
tons. Mr. Sell will cover the South- 
east out of his office at Atlanta. Prior 
to joining Olin, Mr. Sell was in the 
carton sales organization of the Gair 
Division of Continental Can Co., Inc 


@DCA Food Industries, Inc., an- 
nounces the promotion of Ben Leach 
to sales and service manager of sweet 
dough products. Mr. Leach will op- 
erate within the framework of DCA’s 
bakery sales division. He has been 
with DCA since 1953 in sales service 
work for sweet dough products and in 
the course of his work has visited 
many bakery plants throughout the 
country. Prior to this, he was in pro- 
duction work with several of the top 
bakers in the country for 17 years. 


@ The Standard Engineering Works, 
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Pawtucket, R.I., manufacturer of hu- 
midifiers for dough rooms, has an- 
nounced that Ralph B. Mills, Jr., has 


joined its staff. He is the son of 
Ralph B. Mills, vice president and 
secretary of Standard Engineering, 
and the grandson of B. M. Mills, who 
at 78, is still active with the firm. 
Ralph, Jr., is a graduate of Hobart 
College. He will work with Stand- 
ard’s representatives coordinating 
sales and service. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
PURCHASES COMPANY 
CLEVELAND Ben A. Weisman, 
president of Advance Packaging 
Corp., here announced the purchase 
of Superior Bakers Supply Co., 
Cleveland. 


Ward Baking 
Declares Dividend 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company, both payable July 1, 
1960, to holders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1960. 
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Airslide cars—leased 
or purchased by 


Railroads in USA and 
Canada—in addition to 


Industrial companies 


(That’s news in any language!) 


General American’s Airslide car 

is the proved and accepted method 
of bulk rail transportation for 

dry products requiring fluidization— 
ease of operation—maximum 
sanitation. Is yours a dry granular 
or powdered product? If so, then 

it has been or can be tested for bulk 
shipment via Airslide car. Costs 

go down and profits go up when 
your commodity moves in bulk. 
Ship by rail—via Airslide car. Ask 
us for complete information. 
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At Phoenix, Ariz., the recently in- 
corporated Sun Valley Bakery, Inc., 
1301 Grand Ave., of which B. E 
Shanks is president, has secured busi- 
ness licenses for nine outlets at these 
locations: 27th Ave. and Bethany 
Home Rd.; 5010 West Indian School 
Rd.; 35th Ave. and McDowell; 1625 
W. Camelback; 720 S. Centra; 950 


E. Glendale Ave.; 40th St. and Thom- 
as Rd; 1916 Westward Blvd., and 
4324 N. Central, all in Phoenix. 


Arizona Pastry Shop, 3243 East 
McDowell, Phoenix, is now under the 
management of Fred and Irene Van- 
selow. 


Raymond R. Jones has announced 
plans to move his bakery from its 
present location at 310 Main St., To- 
wanda, Pa., to 300 Main St. The in- 
terior is being remodeled and new 
equipment added. 


At Plains, Mont., Mr. and Mrs. 








Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers of emulsifi- "7 


cation and dispersion. Contains Mono- and Di-Glycerides, 


and Lecithin. 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. Stabilizes 
Fermentation. Extends Dough Tolerance. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakeries since 1928 
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Dan Omdal have closed their bakery 
and announced plans to move to 
Great Falls, where Mr. Omdal will 
be employed by the Albertson Bak- 
ery. 


Bill Davison has discontinued op- 
eration of the Greenfield (Iowa) Pas- 
try Shop. Mr. Davison plans to open 
a bakery at DeKalb, Il. 


The Bakery Cafe has been opened 
at Belle Plaine, Minn., by Peter Ma- 
honey. 


George Cox has opened his second 
outlet in Tucson, Ariz., in the Camp- 
bell Plaza shopping center, where he 
has 6,000 sq. ft., or some 2,000 sq. ft. 
more space than the existing store 
in Monterey Village. A third outlet 
in the southern section of the city is 
in the lease stages, Mr. Cox said 
The new outlet is the 24th in the 
chain of Cox Bakeries which covers 
five states. Current plans call for the 
opening of bakeries in Phoenix in 
1961. 

® 


V. C. Boyles, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has been issued a state license 


to do business as Boyles’ Pastry 
Shop, 3007 N. Alabama St. 
& 
Bender’s Bakery Corp., Denver, 


Colo., with nine retail outlets in the 
metropolitan area and a plant at 124 
Yuma St., has been sold. 


R. F. and A. M. Yeager have been 
issued a state license to do business 
as Olathe (Colo.) Bakery. 

* 

The Dakota Maid Bakery, Bis- 
marck, N.D., has been sold by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregg Dahlen to Mr. and 
Mrs. Agnar Johansen. The Dahlens 
operated the firm since 1929. Mr. Jo- 
hansen has been associated with Da- 
kota Maid since 1948. His father for 
many years operated a bakery in 
Sandefjord, Norway. 


Original Pizza Supply Co., Albu- 
querque, N.M., has filed articles of 
incorporation to engage in the man- 
ufacture, sale and distribution in 
New Mexico of baked foods, ovens 
and allied products, listing $250,000 
capitalization and these incorpora- 
tors: J. William Pozenel, R. Deane 
Moyer and Maryan L. Moyer. 





Pillsbury Announces 
Two Appointments 
To Research Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two appoint- 
ments to the general research staff 
of the Pillsbury Co. were announced 
by G. R. Detlefsen, vice president 
of growth and technology. 

Dr. Frank Kupka, a graduate of 
Cornell and Oregon State Universi- 
ties, joined Pillsbury in May as a 
senior research chemist. Dr. Kupka 
had previously been associated with 
the Southern Chemical Co. and also 
was an instructor in chemistry at 
the University of California. 

Dr. Robert D. Gaines, formerly an 
assistant chemist with Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., joined 
Pillsbury late in May. Dr. Gaines 
received his Ph.D. in chemistry from 
Montana State College. He will be 
assigned as a senior chemist in Pills- 
bury’s general research department. 
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What shoulda baker 


expect from his 
flour supplier? 


HREE THINGS: experience, integrity, ability. Your 
flour supplier should have all three. How does 
Russell-Miller measure up? 

Few flour millers have more years of experience than 
Russell-Miller. For more than three-quarters of a 
century Russell-Miller has specialized in the milling of 
fine flour. These years have involved us in every problem 
and accomplishment in the baking industry. 

And not only does Russell-Miller have this greater 
experience in flour production, the men who call on you 
have a record of experience unmatched by any other 
milling company. The average length of service of our 
sales representatives is 7/8 years. These men have dedi- 
cated their entire lives to the flour business. 

Integrity? This is the most important quality. It is 
integrity that leads a company to serve you honestly 
and energetically. It is the kind of quality that prompts 
bakers to rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake 
experimentally to set standards for their line. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts 
Russell-Miller to maintain stringent quality control, to 
make sure that an inferior product never leaves our mills. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts us 


to support major crop improvement associations—in 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


an effort to make sure the best possible wheat is being 
grown for your flour. 

And what about ability? This is the factor that makes 
it possible for an experienced and morally responsible 
miller to really do something constructive to help bakers. 

Russell-Miller has the capacity to make effective con- 
tributions to baking. We are one of the world’s largest 
milling companies, with elevators and mills strategically 
located in the best wheat areas. We have available to 
us one of the world’s greatest storage capacities; we 
have ready-at-hand at all times just the right wheats 
you need for your flours. 

Russell-Miller has the resources to maintain the very 
latest milling machinery and methods, to assure you 
just the right flour. And these resources enable us to 
send specialists every year into the heart of the wheat 
growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect wheat 
samples which are experimentally milled. Result? We 
know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

What should a baker expect from his flour supplier? 
Experience, integrity, ability. The next time you order 
flour, check off these qualitiesin your mind. Then ask your- 


self if your flour supplier measures up to Russell-Miller. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 








N accepting the gracious invitation 

of your committee to participate 
in this program, with brief comments 
from the allied viewpoint, I was con- 
scious of New England’s glorious 
record of leadership in education and 
in showing fortitude in transitions 
forced by drastic competitive condi- 
tions. These blows came from abroad, 
from other domestic areas, and un- 
anticipated new methods. However, 
today’s emphasis on advanced tech- 
nical and more remunerative indus- 
tries has created a favorable business 
climate. 

Such gigantic problem-solving is a 
lesson and a stimulant to meet our 
difficulties with equal intelligence, 
and to diminish the hurt while our 
determination moves the baking in- 
dustry to a higher plane in American 
industry. New England’s strength 
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Allied Men Can Help Today 


For a Brighter Future Tomorrow 


By W. A. LOHMAN, JR. 


has not been applied on behalf of 
our allied programs to help bakers, 
so this gathering offers real hope. 

Leaders of large bakery organiza- 
tions, as well as capable men in re- 
tail, home service, multiple unit, and 
independent wholesale fields, are 
speaking out, publicly examining 
existing practices to carefully survey 
paths toward better operations. Their 
courage and wisdom will guide all 
to better days, if we work together. 

These gentlemen have very busy 
schedules, and undoubtedly have 
many problems that require personal 
attention. Willingness to give of 
their time and effort emphasizes how 
vital meetings such as this are re- 
garded toward forging stronger pro- 
grams that will assist the industry— 
and, in so doing, create a healthier 
outlook for all. 

There are many problems — new 


Orr 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lohman is 
a vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and a past presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. His address was deliv- 
ered before the spring meeting of 
the New England Bakers Assn. held 
in Boston. 
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trends and forecasts for further 
changes—but the baking industry al- 
ways finds leaders emerging to cope 
with difficulties. I stress the duty of 
allied men to offer staunch support! 

Our first challenge is to help dis- 
pel pessimistic attitudes and to focus 
attention on the possibilities and 
prospects that can lead to prosperity. 
In realistically looking at the handi- 
caps, it is very easy to magnify them 
into insurmountable roadblocks, and 
therefore our daily actions are im- 
portant, not in a Pollyanna attitude, 
but one of positive optimism. Many 
government and professional econo- 
mists have forecast startling growth 
for America. Domestic and foreign 
commerce look to expanding popu- 
lations — specifically at income and 










Flour buyers know... 


the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


age-bracket groups—that mean food 
consumption. If baked foods remain 
high in quality, attractive to enjoy, 
convenient, and in the esteem of 
medical and nutritional authorities 
and the consumer, our present over- 
capacity could give way to terrifical- 
ly enlarged demands. Long-range 
plans can give hope and also en- 
thusiasm in tackling today’s vexing 
problems. 

In the matter of nutrition, we are 
very fortunate that leading nutrition- 
al authorities still consider bread ‘The 
Staff of Life.” This is not a catch 
phrase—it has been established in 
history throughout the world — and 
must continue to be regarded in this 
high light by the public, educators, 
doctors, dentists, and everyone mold- 
ing opinion in the direction of truth. 

It is essential that we keep telling 
the story of the nutrition of bread— 
it may seem repetitious to us—but 
new generations of parents and con- 
sumers are coming along, and must 
be told over and over again. The 
American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking have 
shown remarkable judgment in com- 
bating fads and faddists. By restraint 
in avoiding extravagant statements, 
even when they appeared to be justi- 
fied at first blush, the sounder ap- 
proach undoubtedly has made an im- 
pression on responsible scientists. 

Perhaps this is one big reason why 
attitudes have improved. The millers, 
the Wheat Flour Institute, wheat 
growers’ groups and others are heart- 
ily cooperating with the bakery or- 
ganizations, and have their own sepa- 
rate important programs leading in 
the same direction. 


‘The Facts of Life’ 


In connection with the nutritional 
importance of bread, one cannot un- 
derestimate his individual voice in 
being free to tell his family, friends, 
associates, and everyone who will 
listen the facts of life about bread. 
Some allied groups have done ex- 
cellent work in getting this message 
across in influential quarters with 
gratifying response. Are you, friends, 
active members of groups like the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, who are 
applying combined strength toward a 
wider dissemination of qualified in- 
formation? Booklets of exceptional 
worth are available for the purpose. 


Not long ago I had the pleasure of 
attending a meeting at the American 
Institute of Baking wherein the pro- 
grams of institute and ABA were re- 
viewed with a group of allied men. 
One could not help but have his en- 
thusiasm rekindled when the con- 
structive programs were presented. 
These touched not only the nutrition- 
al phase, but of equal importance, the 
merchandising and advertising pro- 
motions, material to magazine edi- 
tors, and others who have, in turn, 
created media for public edification 
that has been invaluable. 

This could not be accomplished 
without the tireless work that is be- 
ing done for the industry. The field 
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W. A. Lohman, Jr. 


staff of AIB, in its contacts with 
schools, colleges and special groups, 
has carried the ball for all of us. 
This includes your own Virginia 
White, who is so effective. 

Educational facilities are provided 
to give new knowledge on production, 
sales, sanitation, and technical de- 
velopments, and are available for 
bakers and for allied men— these 
must be put to maximum use. We 
must learn, if we are to grow strong- 
er. Among the excellent material 
available is a slide presentation of 
“Your Daily Bread” that is acknowl- 
edged to be a great aid to teachers 
in factually and simply telling the 
story of bread. It is given free. If 
Boston fails to distribute in New 
England in quantity, school children 
are deprived of important knowledge, 
and bakers of a chance to expose 
children to the goodness of their 
product. The motion picture “Color 
of Health” is a new and wonderful 
presentation for teenagers, as you 
will see today. 

The allied man also can be helpful 
in stressing to the grocery trade that 
the sale of popular brands of bread 
is a great asset because of the profit 
involved. 

Add to this the sale of related prof- 
it items it promotes—such as butter, 
eggs, meat, cheese, vegetables, jellies, 
jams, condiments, etc.—and grocers 
will see what a valuable vehicle bread 
is for volume and profit, to say noth- 
ing of the effect it has on store traf- 
fic. In speaking of bread, of course, 
this involves all the specialties, rolls, 
buns and cakes. 

Occasionally, there is a question 
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MOQ. 
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about one type of bread as against 
another. 

The American public has free 
choice to buy the kind of bread that 
suits both taste and pocketbook. Bak- 
ery products add to the enjoyment of 
every meal—they are a convenience 
food—and there is variety to assure 
daily use at home and in restaurants. 
(In Boston alone, our recent survey 
showed 40 different loaves of white 
and specialty breads being merchan- 
dised.) If we fail to talk constantly 
about these advantages, we are not 
showing proper interest in the bak- 
ing industry or in ourselves as sup- 
pliers of ingredients, equipment and 
packaging materials. Several allied 
firms have released expensive, ex- 
haustive surveys on public likes, im- 
pulse buying, etc. Do you sift these 
and convey ideas to your good custo- 
mers? 

These are but a few of the high- 
lights. At every local level, the allied 
man can find much to do that is 
constructive and helpful to bakers in 
the immediate area. Passing along 
cooperative activities and successful 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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ideas to the national group of allied 
men gives further strength. It is very 
gratifying to know that, today, there 
is a closer feeling of interdependence 
and cooperation between officials of 
the bakery organizations and allied 
men. I can assure you there is 
warmth and pleasure in working with 
the executives of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. They have 
a common and dedicated interest in 
industry welfare. 

* Our daily work will be regarded as 
more worthwhile if, while selling, we 
are doing something of constructive 
value for our respective industries 
and for the American public. Where 
would the farmers of our country be 
if they did not have the baking in- 
dustry to turn out products that 
please consumers and benefit health? 
Farm groups are branching out into 
stronger cooperative efforts, and they 
find bakers and allied men key fac- 
tors. 

We are playing an important part 
in building a better America! 

I urge each allied man to redouble 
personal efforts—it will pay. Thank 
you very much, and best wishes that 
success is a reward for your cooper- 
ation. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Dr. James W. Evans 
Elected New Director 


At American Maize 


HAMMOND, IND.—Dr. James W. 
Evans, vice president-research, of 
American Maize-Products Co., has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the company, Theodore 
Sander, Jr., president, announced fol- 
lowing the company’s board meeting 
in New York. 

Dr. Evans joined American Maize 
April 1, 1950, as director of the com- 
pany’s research laboratories at Ham- 
mond and was elected a vice presi- 
dent in March, 1959. 


He began his industrial career in 
1930 with Union Starch and Refining 
Co., Granite City, Ill., leaving there 
for three years to obtain his doctor- 
ate and to teach at the University of 
Minnesota. In 1943, he became head 
of the food and carbohydrate research 
section of General Mills’ laboratories 
in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Evans is president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and is also active in affairs 
of the American Chemical Society, 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Institute of 
Food Technologists, and the Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation. He 
lives in Highland, Ind. 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
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BREAD INSPECTION—Three of the top men of Mrs. Baird’s Lubbock 
Bakery are shown as one of Mrs. Baird’s grandsons, Allen Baird, general 
manager of the Abilene bakery, inspects a slice of bread produced in the 
Lubbock plant. Left to right they are William Giesenschlag, sales manager of 
Mrs. Baird’s Lubbock Bakery; Allen Baird; R. C. Presson, production super- 
intendent in the Lubbock plant, and Milton Conine, general manager of the 
newly-purchased plant. “We find,” Mr. Baird said, “that by competing with 
ourselves we are able to continually improve our product for the good of the 


consumer.” 


Mrs. Baird’s Firm Expands 
Into Lubbock, Texas, Region 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—At one time 
or another practically every West 
Texan who has left his home town 
has eaten Mrs. Baird’s bread. But not 
until this spring did it become a part 
of the daily diet of thousands who 


live in Lubbock and on the South 
Plains. 
Mrs. Baird purchased the Holsum 


Baking Company in Lubbock last fall 
from Walter Granberry and L. J. 
Reishmann, partners in the operation 
of the firm. Recently, the plant began 
operation under the name of Mrs. 
Baird’s Lubbock Bakery and it is now 
distributing Mrs. Baird’s bread. 

As is the custom with Mrs. Baird’s 
bakeries over the state, a member 
of the baking family supervises day- 
to-day operations of the Lubbock 
plant. Allen Baird, a grandson, who is 
general manager of the Abilene Bak- 
ery, operates the big Lubbock bakery 
which sits on the lip of the Yellow- 
horse Canyon in East Lubbock. 

Milton Conine is the general man- 
ager of the Lubbock bakery for Mrs 
Baird, with William Giesenschlag, 
sales manager, and R. C. Presson, the 
production superintendent. 

Southwest Legend 

The story of Mrs. Baird’s bread is 
a legend in baking circles in the 
Southwest. It began 52 years ago in 
the kitchen of Mrs. Ninnie L. Baird’s 
Fort Worth, Texas, home. In these 
days she baked all the bread for her 
family of eight, as did many mothers 
and wives. 

Often she baked more bread than 


she needed and took extra loaves to 
her neighbors as gifts. The neighbors 
liked her baking and soon asked for 
the privilege of buying it. 

When her husband became too ill 
to work, Mrs. Baird just naturally 
moved into the baking business. Son 
Deward, 16 at that time, became first 
assistant baker. Three younger broth- 
ers, Hoyt, Roland and C. B., became 
routemen. They delivered the hot 
bread in baskets to their customers. 

Every day was baking day, and 
after Mr. Baird died in 1912, there 
was only one way for the Bairds to 

(Turn to MRS, BAIRD’S, page 38) 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 2 
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Wisconsin Rye Fiour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILuING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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BULK DELIVERY—Ben’s Bakery, Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia, recently re- 
ceived a shipment of flour in bulk, via Airslide car, from Ogilvie Flour Milis 
Co., Ltd. The shipment inaugurated bulk delivery for the Halifax baking firm 
On hand to watch the unloading were E. E. McArthur, Halifax sales super- 
visor of Ogilvie; Douglas Sawyer, vice president of Ben’s Bakery, and W. H. 
Mackenzie, division freight agent in Halifax for the Canadian National 


Railways. 


Ben’s Bakery, Ltd., 
Inaugurates Bulk 
Flour Delivery 


HALIFAX — The first A‘rslide car 
to make its appearance in Nova Sco- 
tia recently del:vered 100,000 Ib. flour 
in bulk to Ben’s Bakery, Ltd., Hali- 





At your service... 


George Potts brings 20 years of 
experience in the milling and bak- 
ing industries to his new position 
as advertising sales manager of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


When you're looking for market 
data, you can always depend on 
George for help . . . call Franklin 
4-5200 or write to him at 2501 
Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 





{ 4a THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. _ 


’ Business Journalists Since 1873 : 





fax, inaugurating bulk flour to the 
baking firm and the maritime prov- 
inces. 

Developed originally by General 
American Transportation Corp., the 
cars are leased in Canada by the Ca- 
nadian General Transit Co. to milling 
firms for fast movement of bulk 
flour. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways now owns six Airslide cars. An- 
other five cars are used for shipments 
of flour to the U.S. 

The first shipment to Ben’s Bakery 
was shipped on CNR lines from the 
Montreal mill of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Go., Ltd. At its destination, the flour 
was removed pneumatically to a tan- 
ker truck on the railroad siding and 
thence on to the bakery’s warehouse, 
where again it was pneumatically 
conveyed to storage bins. 

Ben’s Bakery is the first in the 
Maritime Provinces to receive and 
store flour in such bulk. From now 
on, Ben’s Bakery will be receiving all 
of its flour in 100,000 lb. shipments. 

The Canadian National first ac- 
quired six of the cars in 1954. It 
wis found that they required little 
maintenance work under normal cir- 
cumstances, despite the need to keep 
them in impeccable condition for flour 
shipments. 

The cars are 38 or 42 ft. long and 
have water-tight, roof-loading hatch- 
es. The hopper. sections extend the 
entire length of the body and under 
these are located the fabric airslides, 
angled toward the discharge outlets 
at the center of the car. Slope sheets 
at 60° angles insure that the car is 
completely emptied. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ground Broken 
For Quaker Oats 
Pancake Shop Chain 


SKOKIE, ILL.—Ground has been 
broken by the Quaker Oats Co. here 
at the site of what will be the first 
of a chain of Aunt Jemima’s Kitch- 
ens, restaurants which the company 
is franchising. 





The company said the move is be- 
lieved to be the first time a major 
food manufacturer has started such a 
procedure in the pancake line. 


The franchise holders will con- 
struct and operate the units under 
a system that calls for licensing fee 
and a royalty arrangement. 
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PS A FACT! 

















Quaker Quality 
is milled in all 
4 flours 


® WHEAT 
® CORN 

® BARLEY 
® OAT 


Quaker represents nearly 
a century of experience in the mill- 
ing of quality flours...a dependable 
source for your every flour need. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Tex. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW (agg 


ack in the 90’s, Charles Fleischmann 
B peddled his yeast from a horse and 
wagon. He brought bakers more than 
quality yeast, for he often stayed long 
enough to show them how to use it, or 
how to clear up a production problem. 


1890’s ... the clip clop 
brigade made its 
way slowly across 
the country 





Fleischmann soon had a corps of pro- 
duction service men. This “clip clop” 
brigade made its way slowly across the 
country, introducing more and more of the 
bakers to the product which was fast 
changing an in@gstry. With them they took 
the production know-how that has since 
become a mark of Fleischmann service. 


Today, Fleischmann’s bakery production 
service is stronger than ever. Gone are the 
wagons. Gone is the circuit traveler. These 
days, Fleischmann’s production service is 
nearer to you—local—for there’s at least 
one bakery production consultant or rep- 
resentative in every Fleischmann District. 


Fleischmann promised American bakers 
production help way back in 1876. It isa 
promise we still keep—with a bakery pro- 
duction staff that has expanded to become 
the largest in the industry. Our produc- 
tion service is available to every baker who 
bakes a loaf of bread. Jt is a service 
Fleischmann will continue as long as 
there’s a baker who needs it! 





Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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BROOKLYN — The vital relation- 
ship of good packaging to greater 
corporate profits is being illustrated 
here at Drake Bakeries, Inc., where 
new packaging machinery, the com- 
pany states, has resulted in substan- 
tial gains in productivity and sales, 
with a sharp reduction in labor costs. 

The drive to accelerate sales, along 
with stepping up operational efficien- 
cy, began three years ago. It followed 
a market research study which point- 
ed out for Drake management that 
it could enhance the sales potential of 
its 2% oz. restaurant coffee cake by 
giving the product better eye appeal 
and display through improved pack- 
aging. 

Because Drake lays claim to being 
the largest producer of coffee cake on 
the East Coast, such a study—and 
the new sales goals for this product 
—were given high priority in the 
company’s projected planning. 

Drake management did considera- 
ble investigation and finally selected 
two Model CKDW4 Wrap-King ma- 
chines manufactured by Crompton & 
Knowles Packaging Corp. These were 
installed at the Brooklyn plant. Now 
the firm has added three new CKDW4 
machines to meet increased consumer 
demand for its coffee cake. 

Installation of the initial Wrap- 
King machines marked the first time 
that Drake’s 2% oz. coffee cake line 
ever was wrapped individually. It 
was given a new cellophane dress to 
meet the needs of restaurant and 
luncheonette operators for fresher, 
more attractive products. 

John Mollenhauer, manager of the 
Brooklyn plant, states that the new 
packaging is necessary to keep step 
with—and to move ahead of—Drake’s 
competitors. ‘“‘We required a package 
that would meet with high consumer 
acceptance, naturally,” said Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer. This new package seems to 





STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 
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Drake Boosts Output, Sales of Its 
Coffee Cake by Automated Packaging 


have supplied the answer in terms of 
increased sales (up 300%), and great- 
er display appeal, he added. 

Drake also claims that its packag- 
ing innovations have boosted produc- 
tivity 100% over the previous meth- 
ods and reduced labor costs by 75%. 

The Wrap-Kings operate at a rate 
of 65 packages a minute to keep pace 
with the Drake high-speed produc- 
tion line—which turns out 1,200 doz. 
coffee cakes in 1% hr. Actually, the 
machine is reported to perform at 
top efficiency at a speed of 80 pack- 
ages a minute. 

The coffee cake is fed into the ma- 
chine via an infeed conveyor, and 
then transported to and deposited on 
an elevator head. At this point the 
coffee cake and a pre-determined cut 
sheet of cellophane are elevated 
through a folding die bushing. The 
folds are made on the underside of 
the package to obtain maximum visi- 
bility of product. 


Package Indexed 
In the next step the package is in- 
dexed to a heating station and then 
ejected on to a belt discharge, where 
it is carried away to the packing 
area. 
One feature of this machine is its 





PACKAGING—This is a close-up of 
the Wrap-King machines installed by 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., at its Brooklyn 
plant to speed production. The new 
installations now permit individual 
wrapping of the bakery’s 2'4 oz. 
coffee cakes. 





George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








For Quality, Ec y and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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COFFEE CAKE OPERATION—This is an over-all view of the coffee cake 
packaging operation at Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. The machines oper- 
ate at a rate of 65 packages a minute. Another important feature, say Drake 
officials, is the elimination of crumb build-up and easier maintenance com- 
pared with previous installations. 


almost complete elimination of crumb 
build-up. The Wrap-King is also ca- 
pable of wrapping doughnuts, Danish 
pastries, water rolls, sandwiches and 
cookies. 


Vital Step 

Drake also took a vital step to im- 
prove operation of its 12-ounce gro- 
cery coffee cake line. The old packag- 
ing equipment, which performed at a 
40-package-a-minute rate, slowed pro- 
duction and was unable to meet cur- 
rent standards. 

To step up its production, the com- 
pany installed two Wrap-King CKLP 
machines. The new equipment per- 
forms at 65 to 72 packages-a-minute 
and keeps pace with the baking oper- 
ation which produces the larger cof- 
fee cakes at the rate of 3,500 in 1% 
hrs. 

While there has been no immediate 


increase in sales, Mr. Mollenhauer 
said that because of the new Wrap- 
King CKLP’s, there has been “a 
100% gain in productivity and a 75% 
reduction in labor costs.” 

In this connection, he pointed out 
that the CKLP’s are in operation 
“only 8 hours a day, compared to 14 
hours for the old machines, thus elim- 
inating overtime work.” 

Drake Bakeries specializes in sweet 
goods, cakes, cookies and sweet-yeast 
dough items. It manufactures more 
than 50 products which are sold to 
grocery stores, delicatessens, hotels, 
restaurants, vending machine sup- 
pliers and schools. 

The company has a total work 
force of 1,260 employees and main- 
tains bakeries in Boston, Long Island 
City, N.Y., and Newark, N.J., in addi- 
tion to the plant at Brooklyn. 
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The wheat harvest is on, thousands of com- 
bines moving into fields of golden grain. 
Right on the spot, too, are Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts —gathering samples, rushing 
them to the nearest Pillsbury laboratory. 
There, chemists and technicians work around 
the clock, experimentally milling and baking 


the samples. Their findings are speeded 
back to our grain buyers, who quickly buy 
only those crops which will measure up to 
Pillsbury’s standards of quality—those which 
will insure uniform performance. (We share 
this information with our customers through 
frequent up-to-the-minute bulletins.) 

















Good bread 


is made from 
wheat that’s 
well bred 
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By working so closely with wheat breed- 
ers in a continuing effort to develop new and 
improved varieties of wheat, Pillsbury makes 
certain that only the BEST of every harvest, 
year after year, goes into the flour you use. 


Pillsbury @ 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 


\OEA BOX 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. : 





No. 4489—Bin 
Indicator 


Two Bin-Vue level indicators with 
flexible shafts—standard and explo- 
sion proof—have been announced by 
Convair. These Flexi-Shaft models 
will solve what has been a continual 





problem for companies using large 
bulk bins for storage. Bulk materials 
often build up along the sides of such 
bins. Although this build-up usually 
forms a funnel of static material and 
permits a free flow of materials in 


Send me information on the items marked: 


| No. 4489—Indicator 
| No. 4490—Resurfacer 
} . 4491—Coder 
) No. 4492—Blacklight 
} . 4493—Scales 

No. 4494—. e 
) No. 4495—Machine 


[ - 4496—Belts 
() No. 4497—Handbook 


Others (list numbers) 
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() No. 4500—C 
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the center—it makes level control in- 
accurate and unreliable. But a top- 
center-mounted Flexi-Shaft Model 
Bin-Vue assures control at any de- 
sired level, it is claimed. Bolted in 
place, the Flexi-Shaft indicator’s 
1/100 h.p. motor turns a 4-blade pad- 
dle by means of a torsion spring. The 
paddle turns continuously as long as 
no material touches it. If material 
makes contact with the paddle, it 
stops. However, the motor continues 
to run, expanding the spring until it 
actuates a limit switch. This switch 
turns off the motor and any other 
equipment controlled by the Bin-Vue. 
When the materials fall away from 
the paddle, the torsion spring reac- 
tivates the paddle and unwinds from 
the limit switch, starting the motor 
and putting the unit in operation 
again. For details, check No. 4489 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4490—Resistant 
Floor Resurfacer 


The Garland Co. announces that its 
Chemi-Top corrosion-resistant floor 
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) No. 4499—Trucks 
leaner 
No. 4501—Bakery Truck 
) No. Po am seme Tying 
) No. 4503—Wrap-King 
| No. 4504—Polyethylene 
| No. 4506—Aerosol 
| No. 4507—Improvers 
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resurfacer now carries an uncondi- 
tional, written guaranty covering la- 
bor and materials up to five years. 
According to the manufacturer, this 
offer is unique and exclusive in the 
floor maintenance field. Although 
Garland does not install the material, 
the company will guaranty the labor 
used by the customer. Chemi-Top, it 
is reported, can be applied by plant 
labor over a week end without loss of 
production because of “down time.” 
The topping sets for foot traffic in 
12 hrs. and will withstand heavy, 
steel-wheeled trucking after 48 to 72 
hrs. It can be feather-edged without 
loss of adhesion or danger of cracking 
where trucking crosses the edge. The 
surface may be troweled to a tile- 
smooth or slip-resistant finish as de- 
sired. For details, check No. 4490 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4491—-Coder, 
Printer Offered 


The Teko Coder and Printer, man- 
ufactured by Thomas Engineering 
Co., features a solid inking cylinder 
made of Porelon, a development in 
self-contained inks. Porelon is the 
trademark of S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., for it’s micro-porous, micro- 
reticulated plastics. The Porelon plas- 





tic roller in the Teko Coder elimin- 
ates the need for fluid inks, solvents, 
ink fountains and reservoirs, transfer 
rollers and their maintenance. Each 
cylinder holds enough ink in suspen- 
sion for up to 150,000 marking im- 
pressions. The Porelon plastic roller 
cannot drip or gum up—can be 
cleaned with one swipe of a damp 
cloth. When exhausted, it can be re- 
placed in less than 15 sec. It is de- 
signed to print from virtually any 
position including overhead, on any 
level surface of filled bags, packages, 
cartons, or shipping containers. 
Check No. 4491 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4492—Blacklight to 


Detect Contamination 


The use of black light in detecting 
invisible rodent contamination of 
food products is described in a new 
brochure called “One Hundred Mil- 
lion Rats.” The enormous problem of 
rodent defiled food is discussed in de- 
tail by the publisher, Blacklight 
Eastern Corp. Techniques and rules 
for inspection under black light also 
are given, along with a description 
of the inspection methods used by 
government inspectors and sanitar- 
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ians. For further details and a free 
copy, check No. 4492 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 4493—Bulletin 


On Conveyor Scales 


A new, four-page bulletin, No. 60, 
on the use of conveyor-scale systems 
for flow-rate control and total thru- 
put measurement of bulk materials 
has been published by Weighing & 
Control Components, Inc. It deals 
with the use of W-C conveyor-scale 
systems in conjunction with flat-bed 
or trough-type conveyor-line systems, 
fixed or variable speed, to provide in- 
motion weight measurement. System 
operation is explained and illustrated 
with pictorial diagrams. Application 
and performance data is given on all 
of the unitized system components. A 
section of the bulletin describes the 
application of W-C_ conveyor-scale 
systems to a variety of control func- 
tions in processing and formulating 
operations, including ingredient pro- 
portioning. For details check No. 4493 
on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4495—Machine 
For Identification 


A compact machine for stamping 
individual letters and numbers on all 
types of identification plates and 
tags has been announced by the Iden- 
tification Systems Co. The new Ident- 
O-Matic nameplate press is a care- 
fully designed marking machine for 
stamping individual letters and num- 
bers on permanent identification tags 
and plates which are then attached 
to property and equipment. Other 
uses include markings on keys, tool- 
room tags, nameplate badges for per- 
sonnel, storage bin tags and scores of 
other identification purposes. A com- 





plete catalog explaining this equip- 
ment is available together with a list 
of hundreds of suggested uses. Check 
No. 4495 on the coupon, clip and mail 
for details. 


No. 4494—Catalog 
On Storage Equipment 


The Penco line of phosphatized 
steel storage equipment is presented 
in Bulletin DC-60 offered by Penco 
Division, Alan Wood Steel Co. This 
8-page, 2-color catalog describes and 
illustrates Penco angle shelving, T- 
line shelving, steel lockers, book case 
shelving, steel cabinets, wire basket 
storage units and service truck shelv- 
ing. Photographs illustrate many dif- 
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ferent models of each of these types 
of storage equipment. Specifications 
covering design and construction de- 
tails of the Penco line are described 
and pictured. Tables list dimensions, 
Where applicable, information in- 
cludes such details as number of 
drawers, shelves or compartments. 
Bulletin DC-60 is available without 
cost. Simply check No. 4494 on the 
coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4497—Handbook 
On Automatic Batching 


A comprehensive automatic batch- 
ing handbook has been published by 
the Howe Scale Co. outlining the ad- 
vantages of automatic batching. This 
10-page brochure describes the sim- 






ple procedures and equipment de- 
signed by Howe specifically for eco- 
nomical automatic batching. Specific 
advantages of automatic batching 
systems, such as lower cost, improved 
product quality, increased production 
and greater flexibility, are described 
and illustrated. Typical applications 
of the systems are also graphically 
outlined. A unique feature of this 
brochure is a fold-out section which 
enables the reader to plan a simple 
automatic batching system for his 
needs. Copies of the Automatic Batch- 
ing Handbook are available free of 
charge. Check No. 4497 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail. 


No. 4506—Aerosol 
Insect Spray 


Prime, a concentrated insecticide 
aerosol for commercial use, is offered 
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by Cook Chemical Co., for use in 
food plants, flour mills and similar 
establishments. Prime features in- 
clude a “lock open” fogging nozzle for 
continuous spraying, and a free wall 
bracket for handy storage. Prime is 
packaged in throwaway 5 lIb., 3 Ib. 
and 1 lb. cylinders. Recommended 
fogging procedures for all types of 
business firms are detailed on the re- 
verse side of the package label. To 
avoid wastful “overfogging,” it is 
suggested that space should be fogged 
at the rate of only three seconds per 
1,000 cubic feet. One 5 lb. aerosol will 
effectively treat 1,200-1,500 average 
rooms. The Prime formulation is non- 


toxic to humans and pets. Pr'me is 
manufactured by Cook Chemical Co., 
manufacturers of Real-Kill household 
insecticides. Check No. 4506 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4496—Wider 
Conveyor Belts 


Sandvik Steel, Inc., now offers its 
steel conveyor belts in widths up to 
48 in. The maximum width formerly 
available was 32 in., although wider 
belts could be fabricated by longi- 
tudinally joining two or more nar- 
rower belts. The new wide belts have 
been provided primarily to fulfill in- 
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creasing requirements of the food 
processing and chemical industries 
for wider one-piece belts. The belts 
are available in carbon or stainless 
steel and are especially trued and 
flattened at the mill for conveyor 
application. Further information may 
be obtained by clipping the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 4499—Line 
Of Floor Trucks 


A heavy-duty series of platform 
trucks featuring universal caster 
mounting plates and safety tread 
plate decks has been announced by 
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Magline, Inc. The new models repre- 
sent an important addition to the 
company’s line of general purpose 4- 
wheel floor trucks for materials han- 
dling and, according to company en- 
gineers, incorporate a number of im- 
provements. New design features in 
clude universal caster mounting 
plates, permitting use of a wide va- 
riety of commercial or industrial run- 
ning gear arrangements; deeper, 
heavier channel] sections with smooth 
outer surface and rounded corners 
for mounting full perimeter rubber 
bumper; deeper handle sockets set 
into heavier channels that combine 
with reinforced corners and riveted 
deck and mounting plates to form a 
rugged corner assembly. For details, 
check No. 4499 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4500—Cleaner 
For Food Plants 


An alkaline cleaner for food pro- 
cessing has been added to the B-K 
products line of Pennsalt Chemicals. 
Called BK-FC, the product offers 
faster and safer cleaning of floors, 
walls, conveyors, and exterior sur- 
faces of equipment, the firm claims. 
Formulated for rapid soil removal, 
BK-FC removes fats and oils; pene- 
trates oil and grease films; conditions 
water; is completely soluble in use 
solutions; and rinses easily from sur- 
faces. Check No. 4500 on the coupon, 
clip and mail for details. 
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No. 4501—Lighter 
Bakery Truck 


Recently, the Dodge Truck Division 
of the Chrysler Corp. made available 
a new model, % ton, stripped forward 
control chassis designed as Model P- 
100. The chassis has a 104 in. wheel- 
base and a small 6 cylinder engine. 
This model chassis is said to fill the 





baking industry’s need for a 
duty, economy model, forward control 
chassis for delivery routes. GVW ca- 


light 


pacity is 4,250 lb. The Model M-7 
Minivan Delivery Body, built by Boy- 
ertown Auto Body Works, is available 
for installation on this chassis. It has 
a payload capacity of 213 cu. ft., with 
loadspace dimensions 90 in. long, 66 
in. wide and 62 in. high. The body is 
of light weight construction using 
high strength alloy steel to its best 
advantages. All body parts are com- 
pletely primed with znec chcmate 
before and after assembly. The body 
is undercoated to inhibit corrosion to 
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the greatest degree possible. This 
unit combination of chassis and body 
is designed for over-all economy of 
purchase and operation. The driver 
has direct access to load-space from 
the cab area and can make deliveries 
through either right or left hand 
sliding cab doors. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 4501 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 4502—Brochure 
On Package Tying 


A brochure showing the versatility 
of automatic package tying machines 
has been announced by B. H. Bunn 
Co. The booklet describes what a ty- 
ing machine does, how it operates, 
and the advantages of automatic ty- 
ing for such products as bakery 
foods. Actual thumbnail case _his- 
tories, based on experiences of Bunn 
tying machine users, are included in 
the brochure. The types of wraps pos- 
sible with the Bunn machine are also 
explained, along with suggested ap- 
plications, and a representative group 
of photos showing typical Bunn ma- 
chines. For a copy of the brochure, 
check No. 4502 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4503—Wrap-King 
For Baked Foods 


Crompton & Knowles Packaging 
Corp. has available to the baking 
industry its Model CKDW Wrap-King 
for wrapping doughnuts, coffee cakes 
and other baked foods of various 
sizes and shapes. The machine oper- 
ates at speeds up to 160 units a min- 
ute. An electric eye registers roll 
stock. Card feeder units are optional. 
The firm also has available auto- 


matic feeders for other products. For 


details, check No. 4503 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4504—Polyethylene 
Packaging Explained 


A low-cost polyethylene packaging 
machine is described and illustrated 
in a 2-color, 4-page brochure issued 
by the Sealaround Corp., showing 
how anyone using poly bags can in- 
crease efficiency, reduce material and 
labor costs. The Seal-A-Round unit 
produces a package sealed on 3 or 4 
sides in one operation. A simple ad- 
justing device permits presetting of 
loading platform to accommodate 
packages in varying sizes and thick- 
nesses. The Seal-A-Round, semi-auto- 
matic action uses center folded poly 
stock. Each package is custom tai- 
lored to fit without waste. The bro- 
chure is available free upon request. 
Simply check No. 4504 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 4498—High Speed 
Precision Balances 


A line of general purpose high 
speed precision balances, designed for 
small capacity industrial weighing 
operations, are now being offered by 
the Exact Weight Scale Co. Series 
“K” balances are ruggedly construct- 
ed and easy to operate, requiring no 
special instruction. To minimize op- 
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erator error, weight readings are in- 
dicated with a sharp, shadow-edge 
light projection on a large, direct- 
reading, illuminated dial. The com- 
pletely unobstructed weighing pan, 
available in a variety of stainless 
steel and plastic designs, is located 
on top of the instrument for addi- 
tional operator convenience. Check 
No. 4498 on the coupon, clip and mail 
for details. 


No. 4507—Dough 
Improvers Announced 


Crissey Co. (Food Division) has an- 
nounced the development of two 
dough improvers. The company states 
that their new Hi-Q “sweet dough” 
improver is especially designed for 
use in “bakers own” formulas for 
quality coffee cakes, cinnamon rolls 
and Danish pastries. Also, their new 
Hi-Q “all purpose” improver is now 
available as a versatile additive for 
all types of quality, yeast-raised bak- 
ery products (including all types of 
prepared bases or mixes). Basic ad- 
vantages claimed with both types of 
Hi-Q dough improvers are greater 
volume, finer grain and longer shelf 
life. For details, check No. 4507 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 
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Flour in a Cold Climate Means Condensation 


The cult of the bulk has brought with it many prob- 
lems. Millers shipping in bulk are often aided in 
the solution of those problems by the manufacturers. 
But sometimes they have to help themselves. One 
flour milling firm had a condensation problem and 
licked it. The story is told by Thomas A. Adler, en- 
gineer with the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
and in the telling of it he acknowledges the assist- 
ance and cooperation of William V. Gannon, vice 
president in charge of production, Montana Flour 


Mills Co. 


Millers, operating in a cold climate, 
sometimes find that excess conden- 
sation occurs inside their bulk flour 
cars, be they road or rail vehicles, 
when “warm” flour and “warm” air 
from inside the plant are delivered to 
cars standing outside—‘cold”. It’s a 
natural physical result in such atmos- 
pherical conditions. 

The result is a paste-like substance 
coating the interior car surface. Even 
balls and lumps form in the flour, Un- 
loading the car at the bakery can be 
snarled; on occasion the baker finds 
the flour less suitable than usual for 
his dough mixes. 





Experience has shown, during load- 
ing operations, that condensation is 
somewhat less noticeable when the 
outside temperature is 15° or more 
below zero than at slightly elevated 
temperatures. It has been found that 
during periods of severe cold, mois- 
ture particles in high humidity air are 
rapidly transformed into frost crys- 
tals. In this form they are not readily 
absorbed into the flour as it is loaded 
into the cars. But trouble may be en- 
countered «when the cars reach a 
warmer, climate and the frost crystals 
revert to free water. 

No matter what, high moisture air 
at or near the dew point or in any 
other form is not desirable. What's 
the answer? The ideal is to remove it 


can ~ 
sweo en 


a: FLOW 18 COUNTER 


at the time of loading and before it 
is absorbed into the flour. 

A flour mill in Montana has de- 
signed a system simple in design and 
comparatively low in cost. It does the 
job and does it in a satisfactory man- 
ner at a low operating cost, 

Basis of the system is the knowl- 
edge that rapidly moving air over the 
surface of an open pan of water in- 
creases the rate of vaporization. It is 
also a generally accepted fact that 
high velocity wind materially reduces 
dew or frost formation on vegetation 
and on the roofs of buildings. 

A refinement of this principle of 
moisture absorption in a mass of mov- 
ing air, combined with direction of 
air flow and control of air volume 
results in the effective reduction of 
condensation and free water in a car 
at the time of loading. 

Through experiment and calcula- 
tion, a ratio of 10 to 1 for exhaust air 
in relation to air entrained in the 
pneumatic conveyor has been deter- 
mined to be nearly ideal. For a pneu- 
matic conveyor operating at 12 Ib. 
pressure and delivering approximate- 
ly 350 lb. of flour per minute, ap- 
proximately 250 C.F.M. of air will 
be entrained with the flour. For this 
example 2,500 C.F.M. of air must be 
removed from the car. 

For maximum moisture absorption, 
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the exhausted air should pass through 
the stream of flour after it is ejected 
from the conveyor end. (See diagram 
of the system below.) 


How It Operates 


The wire basket over the air intake 
hatch is merely to restrict the entry 
of foreign material. When the car is 
half loaded, the pneumatic conveyor 
is turned to direct the flour to the 
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THE NEW LOOK 


On July 11, THE Northwestern 
MILLER will appear in a new dress. 


It will be more convenient to han- 
dle—the page size will be smaller 
— and streamlined presentation 
will give the reader all he needs 
to know speedily and succinctly. 
Color will be freely used to high- 
light important points, statistical 
tables and charts. One major im- 
provement of interest to the reader 
will be the adoption of a new type 
face which will be easier to read. 
That type face is used in the ac- 
companying article. The article it- 
self is typical of those scheduled 
to appear in the future back- 
grounding developments impor- 
tant to the grain, flour milling and 
baking trades. 


opposite end of the car and the flex- 
ible exhaust pipe and cap on the 
auxiliary exhaust fitting are reversed. 


Air velocity in the exhaust air pipe 
should be sufficient to maintain sus- 
pension and movement of any flour 
dust particles and deliver them to the 
cyclone collector. The ideal velocity 
for this system is considered to be 
4,000 to 4,500 C.F.M. 

The collector can be mounted eith- 
er inside or outside a building. The 
collected stock, however, should be 
handled in a manner to allow sal- 
vaging. With proper volume and 
velocity requirements and with a cy- 
clone collector designed for efficient 
particle separation, a minimum 
amount of flour dust will be lost. Ex- 
perience has shown that less than 100 
lb. of flour is collected while loading 
a custom railroad car. 


A cyclone collector with volume 
requirements of 2,500 C.F.M. should 
correspond to the dimensions of the 
accompanying design diagram. 

The system, it is pointed out, is 
equally efficient when used for load- 
ing a highway transport truck. * 
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This is the secret of the constant uniformity you 
always find in Morten Milling Company's family of 
fine flours: variety and magnitude of premium 

wheat supply. It is Known that the quality of wheat 
varies from year to year in all areas; one year it 

will be top-quality in a given area, the next year it 
will not. This is no handicap to Morten Milling Co. for 
its far-flung grain elevator system gives it suth a 
vast geographical area from which to select its wheat 
that maintaining uniform excellence is no problem 
First choice — always — on premium wheat - 

that’s the story of successful baking flour 

and the story of Morten Milling ¢ 
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WASHINGTON—Bread is one of 
the principal items which comprise 
about 90% of the total food manu- 
facturing of chain stores due to 
stepped-up operations in the past sev- 
eral years. Sixty-three chains report- 
ed such activity to the Federal Trade 
Commission for 1958, compared with 
52 for 1954. 


The number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments operated by these chains 
was 299 in 1954 and 340 in 1958. 
Other products accounting for the 
90% manufactured by the chains, ad- 
ditional to bread, were dairy prod- 
ucts, meat and canned and frozen 
foods. 

This information is contained in a 
332-page report, submitted to FTC 
by its Bureau of Economics, on eco- 
nomic concentration and integration 
in the retail sale of food. The report 
points up the growing power of the 
corporate chains—companies with 11 
or more stores—and the decline of 
the independent grocer. However, it 
concludes that retailer-owned cooper- 
atives and wholesaler-sponsored ‘‘vol- 
untary groups” of retailers “have 
shown a capacity for effective com- 
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FTC’s Economic Report on Concentration, 


Integration of Retail Food Sales Released 
Sales of Unaffiliated Retailers Display Sharp Decline 


petition with the corporate chains.” 


Almost 70,000 food retailers were 
members of either cooperatives or 
voluntary groups in 1958, says the 
report. Their combined share of to- 
tal national food sales for that year 
was estimated at approximately 33%, 
compared with 38% for corporate 
chains. 

The growth of food chains and or- 
ganized groups of independent retail- 
ers at the expense of unaffiliated 
grocers was particularly noticeable 
in the 15 metropolitan areas selected 
by FTC for special study.* 

According to the report, corporate 
chains (11 or more stores) increased 
their share of total food sales in 
these areas from 29% in 1948 to 
44% in 1958. Retailer-owned coopera- 
tive member stores increased their 
share from 8% to 19%, and the vol- 
untary group stores from 5% to 
12%. Unaffiliated retailers, mean- 
while, dropped from 58% to 25%. 


*Altoona, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Denver; Des Moines; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Indianapolis; Lubbock, Texas; Manchester, 
N.H.; Peoria, lil.; Phoenix; Roanoke, Va.; Spo- 
kane; Stockton, Cal., and Utica, N.Y. 
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The report adds that the figures for 
cooperative, voluntary and unaffiliat- 
ed stores are broad approximations 
based on estimates, but the mar- 
gin of error is not so great as to 
leave any doubt as to the over-all 
trend. 

The report also deals with other 
important changes which have oc- 
curred in food retailing and distribu- 
tion since FTC’s chain store studies 
of 1931-34. 

These include: (1) A higher degree 
of processing by food manufacturers, 
which has materially lightened the 
work of the housewife; (2) improve- 
ments in transportation, handling, 
food preserving and_ distribution 
methods generally; (3) a continuing 
shift from separate meat, produce 
and grocery stores to one-stop food 
stores; (4) replacement of smaller 
stores by supermarkets, expansion in 
size, equipment, and number of items 
carried by supermarkets, and location 
of supermarkets in new shopping 
centers; and (5) the spread of self- 
service throughout food retailing. 

Volume Operation 

“In short,”’ the report says, “food 
retailing has been in the process of 
transformation from a family busi- 
ness to a large-volume operation 
which can properly be called ‘big 
business’.”’ It noted that stores sell- 
ing over $1,000 a day ($300,000 a 
year) accounted for only 4% of food 
store sales in 1929, but about 70°¢ 
in 1958. 

The report is based primarily on 
information obtained by question- 
naires mailed in January, 1959, to 
more than 1,000 business organiza- 
tions engaged in food distribution. 
The report estimates the question- 
naires secured data on retail stores 
with about 90% of 1958 grocery store 
sales. Field interviews also were con- 
ducted. 

With the issuance of the report, 
FTC completed the first phase of its 
“Economic Inquiry Into Food Mar- 
keting.” This investigation was 
launched in October, 1958, after the 
commission had received complaints 
concerning the development in recent 
years of concentration of power and 
unfair methods of competition in the 
food industry. The commission pub- 
lished a 30-page interim report of 
its study in June, 1959. The report 
released recently greatly expands the 
materials in the earlier publication. 

Dr. Simon N. Whitney, Director of 
FTC’s Bureau of Economics, pointed 
out, however, that the current report 
is almost purely statistical in content. 
He said it draws no deductions as to 
the causes, impact or consequences 
of current trends in the food indus- 
try. Neither does it explore whether 
violations of law were involved, or 
whether any particular public poli- 
cies or actions are required to cope 
with these trends. 

Earl W. Kintner, FTC chairman, 
said the commission, in the next 
phase of its study, will investigate 
purchasing patterns of chains and 
wholesalers and their relationships 
with suppliers. He added _ that 
“where adverse economic impact, un- 
fair or illegal trade practices, un- 
warranted discrimination, or other 
evidence of abuse of free competition 
are discovered, remedial steps will 
be recommended.” 

The current report shows that gro- 
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cery chains (11 or more stores) are 
taking an increasing share of the 
consumer food dollars. From 1948 
through 1958 the chains increased 
sales 118% compared with a gain 
of 72% for all retail food stores. Dur- 
ing the same period, the chains in- 
creased their share of total national 
food sales from 29% to 38%. 


One fifth of the sales gain record- 
ed by the chains resulted from ac- 
quisitions of other stores, the study 
shows. Three fifths was achieved by 
opening new stores, and the remain- 
ing one fifth by increased sales in 
stores already operated. 


Acquisitions 

The number of acquisitions by cor- 
porate food chains increased sharply 
in 1955, the report states. Three 
fourths of all stores acquired by 
chains after 1948 were purchased in 
1955-58. Total acquisitions and mer- 
gers from 1949 through 1958 (in- 
cluding two transactions whose ef- 
fective dates were in 1959) involved 
2,490 stores with sales of $2,258 mil- 
lion when acquired. The acquiring 
chains disposed of 717 of these stores. 
At the end of 1958, they were still 
operating 1,773 of the acquired stores, 
whose sales for that year were $1,964 
million (10% of total sales of all 
corporate chains). 

Coincidental with the rise of the 
chains has been the decline of un- 
affiliated food retailers. According 
to the study, their share of total 
food sales dropped from approxi- 
mately 50% in 1948 to about 30% 
in 1958. This is reflected in the fact 
that almost 100,000 single-unit gro- 
cery firms have gone out of busi- 
ness since 1948. 

The report adds: 

“While thousands of small food 
stores have disappeared, many still 
operate successfully by offering serv- 
ices and convenience of location. 
Competition for the major share of 
the consumer food dollar, however, 
has increasingly come to mean rival- 
ry among supermarkets.” 

Many independent grocers, the re- 
port states, have defended their po- 
sitions by joining “voluntary groups”’ 
sponsored by wholesalers or coopera- 
tives operating their own wholesale 
facilities. 

The establishment of cooperatives 
was undertaken by various groups of 
retailers prior to 1900, the report 
says, but the principal impetus to 
the movement came from the _ in- 
creased competition offered by the 
corporate chains after 1910. Only 3 
of the 146 cooperatives reporting to 
the commission were organized before 
1911. Today, cooperatives are particu- 
larly strong in the Far West, es- 
pecially California, Arizona and Utah. 
California’s estimated total of $2,- 
076 million in retail sales by co-op 
member stores in 1958 led all states 
by a wide margin. 

Store membership of reporting co- 
operatives was about 33,000 at the 
end of 1958. Most of these stores 
were small with only 4.5% of the 
total having annual sales in excess 
of $1 million (compared with 48% 
for corporate chain stores). 

Total retail sales volume of co-op 
member stores increased from about 
$2.5 billion in 1948 to $7.6 billion 
in 1958. This represents a rise from 
8 or 9% to 15% of US. food store 
sales. The report adds that these 
figures are based on estimates and 
subject to a wide margin of error, 
but the possible error is not so wide 
as to obscure the trend, 

The 330 voluntary groups which 
responded to FTC’s questionnaire are 
believed to be close to the national 
total in 1958. The report says that 
the number of stores in these groups 
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was nearly 36,000 in that year, or 
about 15% of all retail grocery 
stores. Again most of the stores were 
small, with only about 3% having 
sales over $1 million a year. 

Retail sales of voluntary group 
stores were estimated at $9 billion 
for 1958 (again subject to a wide 
margin of error). This would be 18% 
of national food store sales, com- 
pared with 14% in 1948. 

Both voluntaries and cooperatives, 
the report asserts, are faced with 
the continuing problem of attracting 
new members and holding old ones. 
It adds that the progress of these 
movements “has been made in the 
face of business failure, or resigna- 
tion from membership by many 
stores, and numerous abandonments 
of entire groups.” 

The study also states that the vol- 
untary group movement has not only 
saved many retailers from ruin, but 
many wholesalers as well. It notes 
that corporate chains (especially the 
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larger ones) have tended increasing- 
ly to purchase directly from produc- 
ers and processors. In 1958, for ex- 
ample, chains reporting their sources 
of supply to the FTC made less than 
3% of their purchases from service 
wholesalers. 

By establishing “voluntary groups,” 
the report says, sponsoring wholesal- 
ers are assured of a steady flow of 
sales to member stores. 

Voluntary wholesalers and retail- 
er-owned cooperatives also engaged 
in some food manufacturing, the 
study shows. However, their ship- 
ments were only $43 and $13 million, 
respectively, in 1958, compared with 
$1,295 million for the chains. 

Areas Surveyed 

The 15 metropolitan areas surveyed 

by the FTC staff, and the estimated 


number of food stores and sales in 
each area, are: 


Altoona, Pa.—The corporate chains 
(companies with 11 or more stores) 
operated 25 stores in this area in 
1948, but only 18 to 1958. However, 
sales volume for the chains rose from 
$10,309,000 in 1948 to $19,002,000 in 
1958. During the same period co- 
operative member stores decreased 
from 33 to 22, with sales dropping 
from $2,742,000 to $1,892,000. The 
number of voluntary group stores was 
13 in both years, but sales rose from 
$750,000 to $2,800,000. Other stores 
(all unaffiliated stores in firms of 1 
to 10 units and all specialty food 
stores) declined in number from 523 
to 268, with sales dropping from $20,- 
814,000 to $8,154,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Chains had 101 stores 
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in 1948 and 161 in 1958. Their sales 
rose from $54,847,000 to $124,093,000. 
Cooperative member stores numbered 
241 in 1948 and 347 in 1958. Their 
sales jumped from $6,280,000 to $78,- 
950,000, Other stores declined in num- 
ber from 1,401 to 1,024 with sales 
dropping from $64,091,000 to $53,- 
752,000. No voluntary group stores 
were reported in this area in either 
1948 or 1958. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The number of 
stores operated by chains dropped 
from 94 to 84 between 1948 and 1958 
but sales increased from $44,267,000 
to $114,108,000. Cooperative member 
stores increased from 140 to 230 and 
voluntary group stores from 40 to 
128. Their sales rose from about $8 
million to $18 million and from about 
$5 million to $17 million, respective- 
ly. Other stores declined in number 
from 1,482 to 738 with sales declin- 
ing from $93,383,000 to $75,892,000. 

Denver, Colo.—Chain operated 
stores increased from 67 in 1948 to 
96 in 1958 with sales increasing from 
$44,950,000 to $146,522,000. Cooper- 
ative member stores rose from 49 to 
156 during the period with a sales 
gain from $3,500,000 to $32 million. 
No estimates were made for the 
number of voluntary group or “oth- 
er” stores for 1948, but their sales 
for that year were estimated at $3 
million and $66,873,000, respectively. 
In 1958, there were 25 group stores 
and 663 other stores. Their sales were 
$17 million and $50,215,000, respec- 
tively. 

Des Moines, lowa—The chains had 
22 stores in both 1948 and 1958, but 
sales increased during the period 
from $7,052,000 to $14,837,000. The 
number of co-op member stores 
dropped from 117 to 42 with sales 
declining from $3,750,000 to $3,267,- 
000. Voluntary group stores increased 
from 10 to 87 with sales jumping 
from $3,100,000 to $33 million. Oth- 
er stores decreased in number from 
436 to 273, while sales dipped from 
$35,755,000 to $35,468,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Chains operat- 
ed four stores in 1948 and two in 
1958, but sales increased from $807,- 
000 to $1,949,000. No cooperatives 
were reported in either year. Also no 
estimates were made on the number 
of voluntary group and “other” stores 
in this area in 1948. However, their 
sales were estimated at $2 million 
and $8,089,000, respectively for that 
year. In 1958, there were 12 volun- 
tary group stores with sales of $8 
million and 150 other stores with 
sales of $8,313,000. The increase in 
sales for “other” stores was contrary 
to the general downward trend of 
independents. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Chain stores 
dropped in number from 107 to 74 
between 1948 and 1958, but sales 
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more than doubled, rising from $45,- 
800,000 to $99,021,000. Cooperative 
member stores increased from 48 to 
105 with a sales gain from $3,642,- 
000 to $18,898,000. Voluntary group 
stores rose from 90 to 140 with sales 
increasing from $8 million to $31 
million. Other stores declined from 
1,204 to 613 with sales declining from 
$71,275,000 to $69,560,000. 

Lubbock, Texas—The chains had 15 
stores in 1948 and 14 in 1958. Their 
sales rose from $7,673,000 to $19,- 
837,000. The cooperative member 
stores increased from 13 to 38 with 
sales gain from $1,326,000 to $9,094,- 
000. No figures were available for 
either voluntary group or “other” 
stores in 1948. However, in 1954, 
eight group stores and 199 other 
stores were in operation, having total 
sales of $2 million and $10,216,000, 
respectively. In 1958 there were nine 
group stores with sales of $3 million 
and 141 stores with sales of $7,- 
472,000. 

Manchester, N.H.—The chains op- 
erated 29 stores in this area in 1948 
and 18 in 1958. Sales increased from 
$9,861,000 to $22,415,000. Cooperative 
member stores rose from 68 to 116 
with sales jumping from $6,119,000 
to $27,505,000. Voluntary group stores 
increased from 15 to 23 and sales 
from $1,970,000 to $4,770,000. Other 
stores decreased from 441 to 177 with 
sales dropping from $26,402,000 to 
$9,118,000. 

Peoria, Ill.—The chains had 34 
stores in 1948 and 30 in 1958. How- 
ever, sales jumped from $12,908,000 
to $34,981,000. Cooperative member 
stores decreased from 25 to 21, but 
sales increased from $3 million to 
$10 million. Voluntary group stores 
rose from 35 to 79 and their sales 
from $5 million to $20 million. Other 
stores decreased from 451 to 262 and 
their sales from $32,424,000 to $14,- 
450,000. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—- Corporate chains 
increased stores from 23 to 51 be- 
tween 1948 and 1958, with sales jump- 
ing from $13,575,000 to $60,317,000. 
Cooperative member stores rose from 
43 to 223 with sales increasing from 
$20,700,000 to $53,600,000. Voluntary 
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group stores rose from 85 in 1954 to 
9 in 1958 and their sales increased 
from $22 to $37 million (no voluntary 
group stores were reported for 1948). 
Other stores declined from 780 in 
1948 to 313 in 1958. Their total sales 
dropped from $30,739,000 to $9,200,- 
000. 

Roanoke, Va.—The chains had 14 
stores in 1948 and 12 in 1958. Their 
sales increased from $6,483,000 to 
$16,037,000. The cooperatives ad- 
vanced store membership from 44 to 
61 and sales from $2,719,000 to $8,- 
001,000. No voluntary group stores 
were reported in either 1948 or 1958. 
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Other stores decreased from 364 to 
242 and their sales from $20,634,000 
to $19,379,000. 

Spokane, Wash.-Corporate chains 
operated 20 stores in 1948 and 26 in 
1958. Their sales increased from $9,- 
582,000 to $27,924,000. Cooperative 
member stores decreased slightly 
from 113 to 108, but sales rose from 
$5,052,000 to $29,710,000. Voluntary 
group stores increased membership 
from 27 to 31 and sales from $5 mil- 
lion to $10 million. Other stores de- 
clined from 385 to 184 with sales 
dropping from $24,361,000 to $17,483,- 
000. (Note—The 1958 chain store to- 


tals include four chain stores with 
$7,071,000 in sales that were also 
members of cooperative groups. They 
could have been listed with the co- 
operatives, or divided on a 50-50 
basis.) 

Stockton, Cal.—The chains had 13 
stores in 1948 and nine in 1958. How- 
ever, sales rose from $5,862,000 to 
$7,813,000. Cooperative member 
stores increased from 60 to 101 with 
sales jumping from $9 million to 
$27,580,000. No voluntary group 
stores were reported in either year. 
Other stores declined in number from 
368 to 282, but sales (contrary to 
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the general downward trend of inde- 
pendents) increased from $31,962,000 
to $32,856,000. 

Utica, N.Y.—Chain operated stores 
decreased from 59 to 46 between 1948 
and 1958, but sales increased from 
$14,773,000 to $45,025,000. Coopera- 
tive member stores increased from 
four in 1954 to five in 1958 with 
sales rising from $400,000 to $500,- 
000. (No cooperative member stores 
were reported in 1948.) Voluntary 
group stores advanced membership 
from 40 to 113 stores and sales from 
$11 million to $20 million. Other 
stores declined from 997 to 429 with 
sales dropping from $44,409,000 to 
$18,814,000. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Distributors 
Plan Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—The 35th annual Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors’ outing and golf party will be 
held on Friday, June 10, at the River 
Forest Country Club, located on 
Grand Ave. just east of York Road. 

This year members may again in- 
vite guests from the allied trades. 

Luncheon is available at 11:30 a.m., 


and the main golf tournaments will 
start at 1 p.m. 











MRS. BAIRD'S 


(Continued from page 22) 





go. “If we’re going to get along, we’ve 
got to bake more,” Mrs. Baird said. 
From a hotel she purchased a small 
wood-burning oven—capacity 40 
loaves. 

Their customers came up with the 
simple trade name, “Mrs. Baird’s 
Bread.” 


From there it was a matter of 
periodic expansion and growth. There 
now are bakeries in Lubbock, Abi- 
lene, Fort Worth, Dallas, Waco, Aus- 
tin, Houston and Victoria, serving al- 
most 7,000,000 customers. Another 


plant in Fort Worth is devoted ex- 
clusively to baking cakes. 





NEW UNIFORMS — Mrs. Baird’s 
sales force in Lubbock blossomed out 
in new blue uniforms last month 
when they began delivering Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread. The “long and short” 
of the sales force are shown above, 
Raymond “Shorty” Lester, city sales- 
man, flashing a big smile and a mir- 
ror for Dean Neugent, sales super- 
visor, who has to stoop to make a 
final tie adjustment. Both passed in- 
spection before going on their first 


day as Mrs. Baird’s representatives. 
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S a baker and a Kansan, I, too, 
A would like to add my sincere 
appreciation for the outstanding job 
you have done in improving the qual- 
ity of your wheat in the last few 
years, If there is anything to the old 
saying, “A good example has twice 
the value of good advice,” you will 
stand as a tower of encouragement 
to your neighbors in the Great Plains 
area. 

In fact, if you continue this rate 
of improvement you will soon put the 
miller and the baker in the position 
of the young doctor who was asked 
how his new practice was going. Ex- 
cellent, he replied, excellent, in fact 
I am making enough money now so 
that I can occasionally tell a patient 
there is nothing wrong with him. 

Thinking back over the last 20 
some odd years that many of us here 
have been associated with the Kansas 
wheat improvement program, I sup- 
pose the greatest sense of reward we 
all have comes from realization that 
we are now working with people who 
get things done. 

We, as a group, have accomplished 
a great deal in the last few years, 
but much remains to be done. This is 
my subject for discussion. The title 
is long. The talk will be short. The 
title reads like this: “A combined pro- 
gram for the producers and the 
breadstuffs industries in conjunction 
with our educational institutions, fed- 
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A Combined Program for the Breadstuffs 


It Is Necessary for the Good of 
Wheat Producers, Millers and Bakers 


By Steve Vesecky 


eral laboratories and industry organi- 
zations.” 

As the greatest agricultural and 
industrial power in. the world—in- 
cluding first rank in wheat produc- 
tion, milling and baking—the U.S. 
should be second to none in research 
and educational efforts in the cereal 
fields. 

As producers, grain handlers, mill- 
ers and bakers, we do have parallel 
interests and problems. For this rea- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Vesecky is 
with Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Dallas, Texas. His address 
was delivered before the Kansas 
Wheat Festival at Dodge City. 
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son, if no other, we should, as a 
group, establish in this country a well 
co-ordinated combined program to 
take full advantage of all the effort 
and money now being expended, and 
to create more if necessary. 
Basic Problem 

Generally speaking, the farmer’s 
basic problem, aside from the weath- 
er and keeping books, is his continu- 
ous fight to improve quality year 
after year and, of all things, his abil- 
ity to overproduce. The millers and 
bakers are also faced with a serious 
problem. The basic problem we face 
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is a decline in our volume unless we 
do something aggressive about it. The 
responsibility is ours individually and 
collectively. No one else is going to 
protect our markets for us. 

What can we do to protect and in- 
crease our markets in the way of an 
overall, combined program? In 10 
min. I would like to discuss five 
points that many of us believe are 
essential to such a program. 

@ First, we should continue to im- 
prove our wheat variety research pro- 
grams in all states and expand our 
Hard Winter Wheat Quality Advisory 
Council to include all the major 
wheat producing states. Th's organi- 
zation already includes seven states. 
By doing so we are bound to speed 
the soundest development of im- 
proved wheats for both the farmer 
and industry. Remember—wheat var- 
ieties do not recognize state boun- 
daries. For that reason this must be 
a regional program rather than an 
individual one by states or small 
areas. 

@ Second, let us work toward ex- 
panding the milling and feed tech- 
nology school at Kansas State into 
an over-all cereal school to attract 
students from across the country to 
provide a sufficient number of college 
graduates for all the cereal indus- 
tries. We badly need more college 
graduates in the food business with 
a desire to work and something be- 
tween the ears to work with, if we 
are going to progress and maintain 
our share—and your share—of the 
food dollar. Nothing would suit us 
better than to attract your boys from 
the Great Plains to come into the 
food industries after they have com- 
pleted their college training. 

@ Third, and most important of all, 
we need to expand and co-ordinate 
fundamental research on wheat and 
cereal products. By way of explana- 
tion, fundamental research is the 
kind that produces the facts with 
which applied research works to solve 
our problems. It is the root of the 
plant. Without roots a plant dies. 
Without facts developed by funda- 
mental research, applied research 
cannot be carried on for long and 
will die or become ineffective. 


Fundamental Research 


It is the considered cpinion of 
many that we must do more funda- 
mental research all the way from the 
plant breeder to the processor to 
the consumer—no less. 

The way to do this fundamental re- 
search is by co-ordinated effort 
through our industry research facil- 
ities, our universities, our federal 
laboratories and our research foun- 
dations, taking intelligent commer- 
cial advantage of all the work and 
money now being spent. Experience 
has taught many of us in industry 
that fundamental research is too ex- 
pensive for individual companies to 
carry on alone. Most of this kind of 
research should be carried on in our 
universities and federal laboratories 
with the tax monies we, as taxpayers 
are already furnishing. 

To reap maximum benefits from 
such a co-ordinated research pro- 
gram it seems to me we should do 
the following as a start: 

1. Provide industry guidance, par- 
ticularly as to what needs to be 
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worked on most, and how much and 
what kind of research to do. 

2. Set up a “hard-boiled” organiza- 
tion that would be made up of repre- 
sentatives from the following groups: 
The various state universities and 
federal laboratories; the baking and 
milling industries; the American In- 
stitute of Baking; the Millers Techni- 
cal Advisory Committee; and re- 
search specialists of national reputa- 
tion, and possibly other organizations. 

This organization would decide 
what needs to be worked on, who is 
to work on what and, in general, 
gu'de, counsel and check the progress. 

3. Establish a center for cereal 
grain research to act as a clearing- 
house for the research work being 
done. 

The logical place to center a good 
part of this work, particularly the 
final testing and the “clearing house” 
arrangement, is where we already 
have mest of the facilities needed. 
Kansas State University, with its ex- 
cellent facilities in agronomy and 
plant breeding, the new $15 million 
milling and baking and research fa- 
cilities, the feed technology depart- 
ment, the cereal chemistry divis‘on 
the nutritional study facilities and 
many other departments, make this 
institution a logical choice to center 
this activity. 


Understanding Needed 


Gentlemen, in the world of the fu- 
ture fundamental research must find 
wider popular understanding and sup- 
port. 

There is so much we do not know 
about that little kernel of wheat. Dr. 
Cotton, research director of Contin- 
ental Baking Co. and an expert in 
this field, will tell you that we need 
more fundamental information on the 
chemical composition of wheat and 
flour and the inner action of its vari- 
ous components. 

We need to be able to take protein 
apart and put it back together as we 
would a clock. Once we find what 
makes protein “tick” we will have ac- 
complished a major break-through as 
important to the food industry as 
Einstein’s theory of relativity was to 
the release of atomic energy. 

Our trouble in the food industry is 
that too many of us see with our 
minds and not with our eyes. We 
look at things and only see what our 
minds tell us to look for. Our views 
are dictated by our habits of thought. 
With new break-throughs in funda- 
mental and applied research we will 
be able to see our own businesses 
with clear and unclouded vision. 

@ Fourth, continue our applied re- 
search with new vigor. Apply all the 
facts derived from fundamental re- 
search to solving our problems of im- 
proving quality, new products, im- 
proved old products, new processes or 
improved old processes, new uses, 
new markets. 

@ Fifth, co-ordinate promotional ef- 
forts and activities of the various 
state wheat commissions, the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, and the millers’ Wheat-Flour 
Institute program. In doing this let 
us not forget that our greatest mar- 
ket for wheat and wheat products is 
right here at home. These various 

(Turn to VESECKY, page 42) 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 





Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . . . as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 


@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 


@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 


@ A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . . 
time for subscribers. 


. and more reading 


@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 






THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR THE 
GRAIN, MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 


Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End y 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 
New Heights 10 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 13 


Technologists Plan to Reduce 
Mill Building Costs 
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Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 


features and departments. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 

Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 


MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 
mail today. 
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issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on I = to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. §f 
commercial baking and milling technology. | i 
In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 7 Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER ; 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in I, C1 year for $4 C1 2 years for $7 & 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- Ic i 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new P°Name ..........0.cceccccecsececeecececueesceeceseeens : 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 4 § e ; 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. i a Firm Coco wereoesesrewesreeseeseneerved Position coececese sees { 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960... the first EP Address .......... 00. c cece cece teen ence nee e ee eneenees i 
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Conventio 





June 


June 11-18—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, 
Reckingham, N.C. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
sec., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulpkur Springs, W.Va.; 


ondar™ 
w Wt mH 


sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 11-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain Street, N.W., Atlanta 
8, Ga. 

Sept. 13—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and 
tri-state convention; Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., John P. 
Byrnes, 11338 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey 
Board of Trade, 


Bakers 
Inc., annual con- 








MOLASSES 


FOR ALL YOUR 
BAKING NEEDS 


For nearly a century, MOLASSES has been our business . . 


. and 


over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 


baking molasses. 


Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas to help bakers increase their sales 
of baked goods. This service is yours on request. 


lf you have not already received your copy of our booklet of 


95 tested formulas—“BAKING MOLASSES. . 


. that made 


- MOLASSES flavor famous’— write us today; we'll be glad to 


send you one. 


Order your molasses requirements from our nearest office. . . 


for prompt, direct delivery. 


Stocks carried at 
Sigel ite lam lel it wmis 
the U.S. and Canada 


Packed in 5-, 15-, 
30-,.and 55-gallon 
drums. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Dept. BM 


120 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y 
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vention and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NWJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, fall outing and meeting; 
Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, Mis- 
souri; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kan- 
sas, 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; sec., Warren M. Burke, 
3282 Roanoke Rd., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hotel Stratford, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn, 


November 


November 5-6 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Town 
House, Omaha, Nebraska; sec., Louis 
F. O’konski, Jr., Standard Brands, 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Box 1042, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts; sec., 
William E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec, Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 Ma- 
thieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing; 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C.; sec., 
Mac Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas, 
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organizations are already cooperating 
to some extent. Much more can and 
should be done in this direction. 

No industry can afford to remain 
on the defensive forever, no matter 
how good that defense may be. 

Let us be the ones to lead the way 
in setting up a combined program to 
improve our wheat and give the mill- 
er and the baker the highest quality 
raw materials. 

Let us be the ones to set up an 
overall cereal school to produce uni- 
versity graduates for all the cereal 
industries. Young men with a desire 
to work and something between the 
ears to work with, to take the re- 
sponsible positions in the cereal proc- 
essing industries so that they might 
find ways to produce and sell more 
and more wheat products and use 
more and more of your wheat. 

Let us set up a co-ordinated fun- 
damental research program that will 
break through the old barriers and 
open the way for applied research to 
find ways to benefit the producers, 
the processors and the public. 

Let us be the ones to further co- 
ordinate the promotional efforts di- 
rected at increasing consumption of 
wheat products and creating new 
markets. 


In closing, I would like to say this: 
In the food industry, of which you 
are a large part, there is no security 
—only opportunity. It takes action to 
take advantage of opportunity, and 
they say fortune smiles on men of ac- 
tion. If we have the courage to plan 
for the future, and I believe we do, 
we will take action on this combined 
program and let good fortune smile 
on all of us. 
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PEEL BOARD 


uniform grain, rounded edges 
outlasts all other boards 
LOW, LOW PRICE 

FAST, FAST DELIVERY 

from east and west coast 
warehouses 
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north 
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of subsection (a) of section 102. 
(3) Section 202 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “The” 
at the beginning thereof and in- 
serting “In order to facilitate the 
utilization of surplus agricultural 
commodities in meeting the re- 
quirements of needy peoples, and 
in order to promote economic 
development in underdeveloped 
areas in addition to that which 
can be accomplished under title 

I of this Act, the.” 

(4) Section 203 of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the third 
sentence “and charges for gen- 
eral average contributions aris- 
ing out of the ocean transport of 
commodities transferred pursuant 
hereto, may be paid from such 
funds.” 

Appearing on behalf of the amend- 
ment for USDA was Clarence L. 
Miller, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. He described the proposal as 


I-H 6 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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one establishing national food re- 
serves, principally wheat, financed 
under Title I of the law, moving 


through private trade channels with 
payment being made in foreign cur- 
rencies when withdrawals were made 
from these foreign located stocks. 

According to Mr. Miller, it is con- 
templated that these national re- 

serves would be held in title by the 
importing nation which would be re- 
sponsible for storage costs and the 
handling operations necessary to 
maintain the reserves. 

Mr. Miller went on to tell the com- 
mittee that foreign currency obtained 
after the withdrawal of supplies 
from the reserves could be made 
available to the recently proposed 
International Development Associa- 
tion which has the purpose of ex- 
panding the ability of the less devel- 
oped nations to develop their eco- 
nomic resources by providing financ- 
ing on terms more favorable than 
conventional loans. 

He sad that IDA would be financed 
by a number of subscribing nations 
up to $1 billion and the funds avail- 
able from foreign currency would be 
additional to this. Mr. Miller ex- 
plained: “We expect, however, that 
the terms on which IDA lends these 
currencies would not be more favor- 
able than the terms available under 
Section 104(g) of the existing law.” 

Continuing, he stated: ‘‘While it is 
not contemplated that currencies 
would be transferred to IDA on the 
basis involving an obligation of re- 
payment, there would nevertheless 
be provision that in the event of 
liquidation of IDA or withdrawal 
from IDA by the US., or the country 
whose currency was _ transferred, 
these currencies or the loan obliga- 
tions arising out of them would be 
returned to the U.S.” 

At this point the Miller testimony 
brought down the critical fire of Mr. 
Poage who elicited from the USDA 
official that policies of disposal under 
PL 480 now provide the following 
425% is delivered on the bas'‘s of 
grants to the recipient countries and 
425% under loan terms. Mr. Miller 
admitted that USDA has withdrawn 
the “maintenance of value’’ for local 
currenc‘es in sales under PL 480. 

Rep. Poage interpreted these 
statements to mean that approxi- 
mately 85% of the disposal programs 
under Title I of PL 480 represent 
giveaway deals by the U.S. 


Mr. Pe-ge insisted that these 


sales represented an arbitrary ex- 
pansion of foreign aid appropriations 
by USDA—and Mr. Miller reluctant- 
ly agreed although he contended that 
USDA felt correct in adopting such 
a course since PL 480 was established 
by Congress to move surplus com- 
modities where the opportunity exist- 
ed. 

The Poage point, while at first 
construed to be narrow political criti- 
cism of the Benson administration, 
goes much deeper than that. 

Criticism of PL 480 

There has been for some time ris- 
ing criticism of PL 480 and critics 
charge that it is becoming more and 
more an instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy and not primarily a part of 
the farm program. 

Now that the administration is 
adding the.new IDA proposal to the 
end use of funds accruing under PL 
480, this congressional criticism is 
likely to increase in tempo, if not 
at th’s session, then later. But the 
whole issue, as it now stands, is con- 
ducive to grave doubt whether Con- 
gress is prepared to swallow the ad- 
ministration’s proposals. 

The upper chamber of Congress has 
been debating the bill to establish 
an IDA operation. There have been 
some slightly concealed objections to 
it by leading Republican farm lead- 
ers who are piqued with present PL 
480 policies which have been piling 
up embarrassing mountains of for- 
eign currencies for U.S. account. 

As the Senate passed the IDA pro- 
posal last week, the debate brought 
forth amendments to prohibit the use 
of accumulations of foreign curren- 
cies as gifts to under-developed na- 
tions. 

During the debate, it was said that 
substantial amounts of foreign cur- 
rencies now held for U.S. account in 
foreign banks do not provide interest 
for the U.S. government. It was as- 
serted on the Senate floor that such 
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deposits of foreign currencies may be 
loaned out by the foreign banks at 
the high interest rates in many of the 
countries concerned, 


Passage of the IDA bill by the Sen- 
ate indicates that the House will fol- 
low suit because the measure has 
strong Democratic support. But such 
a favorable outlook for the IDA bill 
by no means indicates that the House 
is prepared to accept the national 
food reserve provisions advocated by 
USDA in its amendment to PL 480. 

The House committee hearing last 
week never got around to a discus- 
sion of the reserve feature of the 
USDA proposal. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
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Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
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BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Main Office 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas, & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Corby Building . 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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13.50% protein $3.65@3.70, clears of 
1% ash and higher $3@3.15. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Slow 


Aside from a few 3,000 sack pur- 
chases, soft wheat flour sales were 
confined to occasional one-car lots 
and mostly p.d.s. business during an- 
other relatively dull week which saw 
sales limited to the 15 to 20% of 
capacity bracket of recent weeks. 
Only those who, through force of 
circumstances will have to come into 
the market to fill immediate needs, 
appear likely to buy between now and 
the new crop. 

Quotations Chicago, June 3: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $6@6.15, 
clears $5.10@5.25, cookie and crack- 
er flours $5.40 cottons, $5.25 papers. 


Unimproved Demand 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour trading was very slow in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area though mills 
are operating at capacity Prices were 
steady and closed unchanged on both 
family and bakery flours. 

Quotations June 3, Oklahoma City: 


Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.78@5.88, 
95% standard patent $5.68@5.78, 
straight grade $5.63@5.73; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.40@5.50; 
first clear $4.05@4.15, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Buffalo Mills Report 
Some Spring Sales 


There were some sales made in 
spring flour last week in Buffalo by 
consumers who weren't covered into 
June or July. Little was done on 
Kansas or clear flours. 

Spring wheat flour dropped 8¢ June 
3 for a total of 10¢ in a week that 
showed very little other price 
changes. Kansas clears and soft 
wheat flours held steady. 

Flour output in the holiday-short- 
ened week was sharply below a week 
ago and a year ago. One mill worked 
6 days, two mills worked 5 days, one 
4 days and the remaining two mills 
worked 3% days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time from the preceding week by 1 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 








Cables — Eastmills 
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. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








day, one mill cut its output by 2 days, 
one reduced its production by 1% 
days, one by 1 day and the other two 
mills held steady. 

Quotations June 3: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.36@6.56, short 
$6.06@6.26, standard $5.96@6.21, 
straight $6.16, first clear $5.35@5.55; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.17, first clear $5.31@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.36G 
7.56, standard $5.86@6.20, straight 
$5.30 @5.64, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Domestic Trade Dull 
In Pacific Northwest 


In the Pacific Northwest there 
were indications that some more ex- 
port business was on the way, but 
the domestic market remained quiet 
with most bakers riding their inven- 
tories while waiting for new crop 
wheat to make its appearance. 

There was an inquiry from Pakis- 
tan for Pacific Northwest bids on 
4,500 metric tons for June into 
August shipment. Trade sources re- 
ported that a few small orders were 
filled last week for the Philippine 
Islands. 

Fully steady to firm listings ruled 
the domestic market. 

Quotations June 3, Portland: Hard 
wheat high gluten $7.07, all Montana 
hard $686, clears $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.25, pastry $6.25, 
pie $5.90; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100-Ib. cottons, $5.35. 


Running Time Light 
For Canadian Mills 


Domestic trade is steady through- 
out Canada and mills are still operat- 
ing short of a full week. Stocks are 
not heavy and prices showed minor 
adjustments. 

Quotations June 4, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-Ib. cottons, $6 20G 
6 35; second patents, cottons, $5.95@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100-Ib. 
papers, $4.75@4.95; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6 30@6.40 in 100 lb. cottons 
less cash discounts. mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $495@5 in 100 Ib. 
paners. less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. (Bulk 
delivery 12¢ less, all prices cash car- 
lots.) 


Overseas Markets 





Export Sales Light; 
Pakistan Main Buyer 


Export flour trade was compara- 
tively light throughout the past week 
and limited mostly to several smaller 
workings. The highlight of the week 
was the purchase by Pakistan of 
5000 tons of .50 ash flour for Gulf 
clearance by June 20 with the bal- 
ance to move in July. Smaller orders 
involved the Netherlands and the 
Americas. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast in- 
dicate there was inquiry from Pakis- 
tan on 4,500 metric tons for June- 
August shipment and trade sources 
said that a few small orders were 
filled for the Philippine Islands. 

On the Canadian side of the border 
tenders were called by a government 
purchasing agency for 11,000 long 
tons of flour for shipment to Chile as 
a gift to that earthquake ridden 


country. The flour is for shipment at 
an early date, 


and mills will co- 
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operate to the best of their ability 
to meet this emergency. In addition, 
tenders have been called for 9,000 
long tons of flour for Beirut, this is a 
flour gift from Canada to the Pales- 
tine refugees under the UNWRA (see 
The Miller, May 24, page 3). Tenders 
close June 14, 1960, and the flour is 
for shipment during July. 

Totaling 142.200 ewt., Canada’s ex- 
port clearances of flour for the week 
ended June 2 were 204,300 cwt. small- 
er than the previous week. The latest 
movement included 133,500 ewt. for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations compared with 313,500 a 
week earlier. 


Rye 
Aside from a little sales activity 
on the West Coast, markets through- 
out the nation followed the same dull 
pattern of recent weeks with buying 
restricted to very small volume rou- 
tine fill-in orders. 


Quotations June 3, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 


dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72; 
Chicago: White patent $4.44@4.70, 


medium $4.24@4.50, dark $3.75@ 
3.95; Pittsburgh: White $5@5.09, me- 
dium $4.79@4.89, dark $4.30@4.34, 
rye meal $4.34@4.59. 


Oatmeal 


Warm weather has resulted in a 
seasonal drop in domestic sales of 
rolled oats and oatmeal throughout 
Canada. Mills are operating only part 
time and prices are unchanged. 

Quotations June 4, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. ‘Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 6) 





hands during the week was regarded 
as impressive. 

Quotations June 4: Bran $42.50 
bulk, $47 sacked; middlings $46.50@ 
47 bulk, $51 sacked. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeeds came in 
spurts last week. The New York 
State country trade was a good buyer 
of bran on May 31, but the New 
England bran trade dried up. Dairy 
business has held up well because of 
the wet weather. Large mixers were 
activated by the threat of a mill 
strike which was averted by the sign- 
ing of a nationwide contract. Buffalo 
had no competition during the week. 
Local levels were $2 to $3 below the 
west on bran and 50¢ to $1 below on 
middlings. The sacked differential on 
bran and middlings held steady at 
$4.50. Running time ranged from 3% 
to 6 days. Bran ended unchanged to 
$1 lower; middlings were unchanged 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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to up $1. Red dog held steady. 

Quotations June 3: Bulk bran $33 
@34.50, sacked $37.50@39; bulk mid- 
dlings $37.50@38.50, sacked $42@43; 
bulk red dog $45@46.50, sacked 
$49.50@50.50. 

Pacific Coast: Wheat millfeed 
closed $1 ton lower than one week 
previous in Pacific Northwest as the 
reflection of more liberal offerings 
and rather cautious buying interest. 
Trade sources reported shipping di- 
rections at a slow bell at the week’s 
close. 

Oregon and Washington production 
was up sharply and was listed at 
around 7,900 tons compared with 
6,800 tons the previous week. 

There was a moderate export in- 
quiry, but no sales were confirmed 
since the ideas of sellers and buyers 
appeared to be too far apart. Feeders 
and mixers bought only scattered 
cars for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment while waiting for further mar- 
ket developments. 

Quotations June 3, Portland: Mill- Lyle C. Mertz 
run $39@40 bulk, $42 @ 43 sacked; 

Seattle: Millrun $38.50 bulk, $41.50 
sacked; standard middlings $43.50 Lyle C. Mertz 


bulk, $46.50 sacked. Advanced to New 
Canada: Millfeed trade is seasonal 


with stocks moderate, and no in- Position with GMI 


dication at present of any price MINNEAPOLIS — Lyle C. Mertz 
changes. : . 


Quotations June 4, Winnipeg: Bran plant superintendent at General Mills, 
f.o.b. mills $39 in the three prairie Inc.’s Buffalo flour mill since 1956, 
provinces; shorts $41, middlings $42, has been named assistant general 
cash carlots, sacked; small lots ex- milling superintendent for the com- a CANADIAN 


country elevators and warehouses $5 pany with headquarters in Minneapo- SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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extra. Toronto-Montreal: Bran $49@ lis. His appointment was announced 
50, shorts $51@52, middlings $53@ by Don A. Stevens, General Mills vice 
54, net cash terms, new bags included, president and general manager of its 
mixed or straight cars. flour division. 





Mr. Mertz, who received a bache- 
lor of science degree in milling tech- 
r nology from Kansas State University 
Written with an in 1937, joined General Mills in May 
of 1941 as a trainee at the company’s 
q Minneapolis mill. He was appointed 
over-all BS head miller of the “B” mills at Buf- 

ni 2 falo in 1942, and in 1943 transferred 
to the company’s Kansas City mill as 
plant superintendent. In 1949 he was 
promoted to the position of processing 
superintendent at Buffalo. 

In his new position Mr. Mertz will 
assist K. L. Nordstrom, general mill- 
ing superintendent and coordinator 
of the company’s extensive mill mod- 
ernization program. 
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erty ship “Rogo” was put under quar- 
antine here after the khapra beetle 











the new MILLER was found aboard ship by agricultur- 
al inspectors. Harbor officials said 
. + « coming in July the ship would have to be fumigated 


before being permitted to dock and 
take on a load of grain. 
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like to say that the department will 
continue to follow the policy which 
has been followed during the past 
two years to contain soft wheat ex- 
ports under government-financed pro- 
grams to quantities which are deter- 
mined to be in surplus supply. 

Let me therefore proceed in re- 
viewing with you the supplies and 
utilization of soft wheats, particu- 
larly soft red winter wheat during 
the current marketing year. 

On July 1, 1959, the total sup- 
plies of soft red winter wheat were 
approximately 184 million bushels. 
The rate of domestic disappearance 
of this wheat for the first nine 
months of the marketing year indi- 
cates that approximately 136 million 
bushels will be domestically utilized 
during the year ending June 30. Ex- 
ports of soft red winter wheat dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the mar- 
keting year amounted to almost 28 
million bushels, with sales of an ad- 
ditional 8 million bushels registered 
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for export during May and June. Ap- 
proximately 3 million bushels are ex- 
pected to be exported in the form 
of flour, bringing total soft red win- 
ter wheat exports through June 30, 
1960, to 39 million bushels. 

Of the 39 million bushel total, dol- 
lar sales will account for approxi- 
mately 17 million bushels and PL 
480 and PL 665 exports will account 
for approximately 22 million bush- 
els. This compares to soft red winter 
wheat exports during the 1959 mar- 
keting year of 43 miilion bushels, of 
which dollar sales accounted for ap- 
proximately 24 million bushels and 
PL 480 and PL 665 exports account- 
ed for approximately 19 million bush- 
els. 


Total Utilization 


This year’s domestic utilization of 
136 million bushels plus the 39 mil- 
lion bushel export will result in total 
utilization of approximately 175 mil- 
lion bushels, which when applied 
against the beginning of the year 
stocks of 184 million bushels, will 
leave June 30, 1960, carryover stocks 
of approximately 9 million bushels. 

In this connection it is appropri- 
ate to say that those of us in the 
department who make the export 
projections did not expect June ex- 
ports to reach 5 million bushels. 
These are all dollar sales to Western 
European countries, some of which, 
we are confident, are in anticipation 
of new crop supplies. These exports 
will, to some extent, exert pressure 
on such supplies in the southern 
states. For statistical purposes, this 
5 million bushels will fall in the cur- 
rent year, but a realistic appraisal 
must assume that this business was 
in part borrowed from the next crop 
year on price consideration. As a 
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result, the June 30 carryover of 9 
million bushels is several million 
bushels less than we had anticipated 
earlier. 

In looking forward to this year’s 
crop of soft red winter wheat, the 
prospects, as you know, look very 
good. Generally, there has been ade- 
quate moisture, and the crop in the 
southern states is well headed, re- 
sponding to recent warmer tempera- 
tures. Based on conditions of May 1, 
and assuming normal weather, insect 
and disease conditions from now until 
harvest, which may be a little later 
than normal, it is estimated that the 
1960 crop of soft red winter wheat 


will be approximately 192 million 
bushels. 
This would be approximately 24 


million bushels more than last year’s 
production and approximately 15 mil- 
lion bushe!s more than were produced 
during the average of the last five 
years. The estimated available sup- 
plies as of July 1, 1960, including 
this year’s estimated carryover of 
9 million bushels, will total 201 mil- 
lion bushels. This is 14 million bushels 
more than supplies available on July 
1, 1959, and 4 million bushels more 
than the average on that date during 
the last five years. 

It becomes a little more difficult 
to attempt to forecast utilization of 
the 1960 crop of soft red winter 
wheat because, as you gentlemen 
know much better than we, the con- 
dition and quality of the crop sig- 
nificantly affect the uses to which 
it is put. However, if we rely on past 
experiences, we believe several con- 
clusions can be drawn which will be 
proven to be substantially correct. 

Domestic utilization of soft red 
winter wheat during the past five 
years averaged 136 million bushels. 
Assuming a slight food utilization in- 
crease occasioned by population gains, 
and normal utilization for livestock 
feed purposes, it appears that total 
domestic utilization of 1960 crop sup- 
plies will be approximately 138 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Forecasting the dollar exports of 
soft red winter wheat with reason- 
able accuracy is considerably more 
difficult because of the wide fluctu- 
ation in such exports from year to 
year. Approximately 5 million bush- 
els were exported for dollars from 
the 1957 crop, and as previously men- 
tioned, 24 million bushels from the 
1958 crop, we expect 17 million bush- 
els from the 1959 crop. 

Two of the principal factors which 
affect dollar exports to the Western 
European area are the crop pros- 
pects of countries in that area which 
produce wheat comparable in quality 
to soft red winter wheat, and the 
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quality and condition of the crop as 
it relates to price. 

Recent reports indicate that wheat 
crop prospects in Western Europe 
are quite good, and 1960 wheat pro- 
duction could exceed last year’s all- 
time high. On strictly a statistical 
basis, it appears that U.S. dollar 
exports of soft red winter wheat 
from the 1960 crop will be in the 
area of 17 million bushels. However, 
I do want to make it clear that 
dollar exports could be 10 million 
bushels more or less than this esti- 
mate, depending upon the quality and 
condition of the U.S. and the Western 
European soft wheat crops as they 
are affected by weather conditions 
between now and the time of harvest. 

When it comes to attempting to 
forecast PL 480 and PL 665 soft 
red winter wheat exports from the 
1969 crop, the crystal ball back on 
my desk in Washington is a bit 
cloudy. But let me at the outset cor- 
rect a few m’‘sconceptions which I 
believe exist in the minds of many 
people with respect to exports of 
wheat to countries participating in 
these programs. 

Procedure Explained 

Agreements are entered into be- 
tween foreign countries and the U.S. 
which basically prescribe the dollar 
value of agricultural commodities 
identified in commodity groupings 
which are to be financed, and specify 
the uses to which foreign currency 
deposits made by the foreign govern- 
ment are to be applied. After the 
agreement is signed, procurement 
authorizations for specific commodi- 
ties are issued by the department 
“upon request of the representative 
of the participating country” in a 
stated dollar amount, for specified 
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contracting and delivery periods. 
After the procurement authoriza- 


tion is issued, the foreign govern- 
ment through commercial import 
firms or supply purchasing missions 
proceeds in purchasing the commod- 
ity in the U.S. through commercial 
channels of trade. 

The impression seems to exist in 
the minds of some people that PL 
480 and PL 665 programs constitute 
a latent export demand which can 
be turned on and off by the depart- 
ment at will. This is far from being 
the case. Foreign countries partici- 
pating in these programs have many 
of the same problems as we do in 
the U.S. in scheduling their imports. 
Most of the foreign countries partici- 
pating in these programs produce a 
high percentage of the grain con- 
sumed and they of necessity give 
priority to the harvesting, trans- 
porting and storing of their own 
crop first. Some of these countries 
are severely handicapped in the 
amount of grain they can handle dur- 
ing any period by very limited stor- 
age facilities. The ability of their 
port terminal elevators to receive 
and handle grain, and the transporta- 
tion facilities available to move the 
grain to interior points, are further 
limiting factors. In the Asiatic area 
weather poses another problem be- 
cause it is impossible in certain coun- 
tries to receive and discharge grain 
from vessels during the monsoon pe- 
riod. 

For these and other reasons, the 
department is not in a position to 
request participating countries to ac- 
cept the export of U.S. wheat in line 
with desires it may have, but rather, 
the department attempts to schedule 
such exports to best serve the par- 
ticipating country requirements. 

At the same time, we are, how- 
ever, conscious of our responsibility 
to grain producers in the export of 
grains under these programs, in that 
we believe producers should have an 
opportunity to proportionately share 
in market price benefits which may 
result from these exports. 

This we feel can best be accom- 
plished by doing everything possible 
in carrying out our negotiations with 
foreign countries under PL 480 and 
PL 665 agreements to request their 
assistance in maximizing grain ex- 
ports during and after the period of 
harvest. This would enable producers 
to be less reliant upon loans under 
the price support program and result 
in Commodity Credit Corp. taking 
less grain into inventory. I trust that 
this will help to clarify certain mis- 
understandings which may have ex- 
isted and will assist you to better 
understand the reason it is impossible 
for us to forecast PL 480 and PL 
665 exports of soft red winter wheat 
with any degree of certainty. 

The four countries which during 
the past several years have taken al- 
most 90% of all soft red winter wheat 
exports under these programs are 
Poland, Turkey, the United Arab Re- 
public and Yugoslavia. At the present 
time only Poland, of these countries, 
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has an agreement under which there 
is an outstanding wheat balance; but 
the quantity is too small to be help- 
ful in attempting to estimate total 
exports. Further, it is too early to 
anticipate whether new agreements 
for 1960 crop wheat will be entered 
into with any or all of these coun- 
tries. 

I am sure you can appreciate how 
difficult it is in view of these cir- 
cumstances to make an estimate of 
PL 480 and PL 665 exports, and at 
best it should not be considered more 
than an educated guess. Based on 
general knowledge, and the experi- 
ence of the past several years, it 
seems reasonable to assume that soft 
red winter wheat exports from 1960 
crop supplies under these programs 
will not exceed 25 million bushels. 

This, in addition to the estimated 
17-million- bushel dollar exports, 
would result in a total export of 42 
million bushels. This would result in 
a carryover on June 30, 1961, of ap- 
proximately 21 million bushels, or 
about 12 million bushels more than 
we expect on June 30, 1960. 

In conclusion may I thank you in 
behalf of Mr. Shanklin and myself for 
your kind invitation to attend your 
meeting, and for the opportunity to 
be able to outline some of the consid- 
erations and problems with which we 
are faced in carrying out our pro- 
grams. We are always anxious to 
have the benefit of your suggestions 
and advice in matters of mutual in- 
terest, and I can assure you our doors 
are always open to visit with you and 
exchange ideas. 


BROOKS 


(Continued from page 1) 








elevators have been constructed. 
The total cost of constructing this 
modern storage of food grains, with 
metal building and elevators, 20 
silos and a huge warehouse, is ap- 
proximately $600,000, about $415,- 
000 of which was expended by the 
US. 

“*A project agreement was signed 
in 1954 to assist the government of 
India in exploring the advantages 
of new types of construction for the 
storage of grain. Two 10,000-ton 
silos, complete with grain elevators, 
and 50 prefabricated metal storage 
buildings were to be provided from 
U.S. project funds at two loca- 
tions within the country. 

“In April, 1956, ICA obligated $4 
million for the procurement of 500 
additional prefabricated storage 
buildings, and also planned to con- 
tribute an additional $3 million in 
1957. These plans were made al- 
though the project for the 50 build- 
ings was not progressing. When this 
condition was recognized the sums 
were deobligated and the $4 mil- 
lion was transferred to another 
project. 

“*The study mission is concerned 
with the magnitude of this program 
and the apparent lack of adequate 
planning. The grain elevators at 
Hapur are larger and_. better 
equipped than many in the U.S., as 
well as more costly to build than 
many of comparable size. There 
was no food grain in the elevator, 
and there is very little prospect 
that there will ever be any need 
for such a mammoth construction. 
If the same amount of money had 
been used for constructing smaller 
elevators in the country, there is 
the likelihood that more people 
would be employed and more 
mouths fed. Large central storage 
elevators are not the answer for 
India in view of the small amount 
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of grain grown in comparison to 
the population, since there is very 
little, if any, surplus accumulated.’ 

“The USDA's justification for the 
enactment of a new Sec. 110 can be 
described, in our opinion, as lacking 
in that detail which should be sub- 
mitted to and studied by Congress be- 
fore approving additional grants of 
authority. In view of the study mis- 
sion’s report on ICA’s storage under- 
takings in India, it is possible that 
some storage projects are contemplat- 
ed by USDA without adequate con- 
sideration either of their suitability 
or their excessive cost to the U.S. On 
the present state of the record we 
suggest that the pending legislative 
proposal has been submitted with a 
lack of adequate justification for its 
necessity. 

“Under the Indian program as an- 
nounced on May 4, food reserves will 
be established in that country. We 
must assume that. they will be estab- 
lished; that they will, when estab- 
lished, be suitable, and that they will 
be established as a result of adequate 
planning. We feel that if the present 
law is adequate for the establishment 
of food reserves in India, similar re- 
serves can also be established under 
present law in other under-developed 
countries. 

“We can envision no famine situa- 
tion arising from crop failures which 
cannot be anticipated so as to en- 
able the U.S. to ship foodstuffs under 
either Title I or Title II to relieve 
food shortages caused by crop fail- 
ures. We believe that it is far better, 
as a matter of logistics, to ship food- 
stuffs when they are needed to places 
where they are needed than to at- 
tempt to stockpile foodstuffs in places 
where they may be needed but may 
well in fact be deteriorated, inade- 
quate and unsuitable when needed 
irrespective of the cause of emer- 
gency. 

“In 1952 the United Nations, at 
the suggestion of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, established an 
ad hoc study group to consider the 
question of emergency food reserves. 
The group studied several sugges- 
tions. 

“These suggestions were that there 
should be established in under-devel- 
oped countries certain predetermined 
reserves of food grains or that there 
should be set aside in exporting coun- 
tries certain predetermined reserves 
of food grains for shipment to under- 
developed countries in the event of 
emergencies or that there should be 
maintained by the United Nations a 
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fund which could be used to purchase 
food grains when an emergency arose 
and when its scope was reasonably as- 
certainable. 

“We are advised that this ad hoc 
study group decided against the prin- 
ciple of stockpiling reserves of food 
grains in either under-developed coun- 
tries or in exporting countries. Our 
advice is that this study group filed 
with the United Nations a report fa- 
voring the establishment of a United 
Nations fund which could be used to 
purchase food grains when an emer- 
gency in an under-developed country 
arose and when its scope and needs 
were reasonably ascertainable. 

“We imagine that the study 
group’s decision not to establish 
stockpiles in either importing or ex- 
porting countries was in part based 
on a realization that to do so might 
not meet the emergency requirements 
as they arose; that to do so might 
result in loss and deterioration if 
stored in under-developed countries; 
and that to do so overlooked the abili- 
ty of exporting nations and the na- 
tionals in exporting nations, to re- 
spond to the needs of under-developed 
countries and of nationals in under- 
developed countries, as emergencies 
arise.” 
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NEW WHEAT TESTING 
LABORATORY APPROVED 


BOISE, IDA.— The Idaho Wheat 
commission has unanimously ap- 
proved the establishment of a wheat 
quality testing laboratory at the 
Aberdeen Experiment Station. A to- 
tal of $35,000 in commission funds 
was to be made available by the 
commissioners to the University of 
Idaho Extension Service to equip and 
staff the station at Aberdeen. The 
purpose of the laboratory would be 
to improve the quality of certain var- 
ieties of Idaho wheat which have lost 
their domestic markets to higher 
quality grains from other states. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Section of AACC 
Plans Meeting 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The 26th an- 
nual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will be held 
at the Montana State College here, 
June 20-21. 

Program plans include: 

Monday, June 20 

8:30 a.m. Registration—Agricultur- 
al Auditorium; 10 a.m. Call to order, 
Doyle C. Udy, chairman; 10:10 a.m. 
Announcements of arrangements and 
introductions, C. A. Watson; 10:15a.m. 
“Welcome to Montana State College” 

R. R. Renne, president; 10:30 a.m. 
“Departmental Organization and Re- 
search’’—Dr. A. H. Post, Montana 
State College; 10:45 a.m. “What Do 
We Know About Bread Flavor’’—Dr. 
John A. Johnson, president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists; 11:15 a.m. “Control of 
Cereal Starches and Sugars’’—Frank 
R. Ofner, president, Industrial Pro- 
cesses, Inc., Portland, Ore.; 12 noon 
No host group luncheon—Student 
Union Building; 1 p.m. Tour of Galla- 
tin Valley by bus; 6:30 p.m. Chicken 
barbecue—Montana State College 
Field House; 8 p.m. Bowling tourna- 
ment. 

Tuesday, June 21 


9:30 a.m. Report on activities of the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn.—Harold Blain, executive secre- 
tary, P.N.W. Crop Improvement 
Assn.; 9:50 a.m. “Food Additives’”— 
Dr. J. K. Krum, assistant technical 
director, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
New York; 10:20 a.m. “Identification 
of Montana Hard Red Wheats by 
Kernel Characteristics’’—Zeke Thies, 
C. A. Watson, R. B. Potts, R. K. 
Bequette, Montana State College, 
Bozeman; 10:40 a.m. “Evaluation of 
the Brabender Quadruplex Mill’— 
C. A. Watson, R. K. Bequette, R. B. 
Potts, Montana State College; 11 
a.m. “Value of the Remix Straight 
Dough Baking Procedure’—R. B. 
Potts, R. K. Bequette, C. A. Watson, 
Montana State College; 11:20 a.m. 
“Demonstrating Wheat Quality to 
the Laymen”—R. K. Bequette, R. B. 
Potts, C. A. Watson, Montana State 
College; 12 noon No host men’s 
luncheon, Student Union Building, 
speaker—John A. Johnson; 1:45 p.m. 
Report on Montana Grain Growers 
Assn.._-_Max Hager, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.; 2 p.m. “Microtests for 
Flour Quality”—H. R. Elling and M. 
A. Barmore, Western Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, Washington State Uni- 
versity; 2:20 p.m. “Fate of Chlorine 
in Flour Bleaching’—W. F. Sollars, 
Washington State University; 2:40 
p.m. Business meeting; 3:30 p.m. 
Tour of Montana Cereal Quality Lab- 
oratory; 6 p.m. Cocktail hour— 
Storey Room, Baxter Hotel; 7 p.m. 
Annual banquet—Bridger Room, Bax- 
ter Hotel, guest speaker—Dr. Rev. 
Paul B. McCleave, Montana State 
College. 

Gene Hayden, Rust Prevention 
Assn., is toastmaster for the banquet. 

Dr. McCleave, banquet speaker, 
previously was minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Bozeman, and 
prior to that was president of Em- 
poria College in Kansas. Presently is 
director of admiss‘ons and develop- 
ment at Montana State College. 

There will be a ladies program on 
both days, featuring a get-acquainted 
lunch hour, a tour, a barbecue and a 
cocktail hour. 


Some Kansas Firms 


Wary of UGSA Grain 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Sev- 
eral Kansas elevator men who oper- 
ate in the eastern portion of the state 
have indicated that they would not 
be interested in handling government 
grain at a loss—namely, at the new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
rate of 5%¢ per bushel—according to 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

“It is not the wish of this associa- 
tion office to be quoted as encourag- 
ing elevator operators not to conform 
to the published rates which will be- 
come effective July 1,” said Orris E. 
Case, executive secretary-treasurer. 

“Surely, it is the prerogative of any 
operator to make his own decision in 
this matter,” the association goes on. 
“If such operations would result in a 
loss for him, it is understandable that 
he would decide not to handle grain 
for storage, but on the other hand, we 
urge operators to think the matter 
through thoroughly and try and visu- 
alize in what position they will be 
placed in the eyes of their farmer 
customers on any decision they may 
make. 

“Elevators are a _ service institu- 
tion to their customers, and opera- 
tors thereof have a tough decision to 
make in many instances, especially if 
they are firm in their belief they 
will lose money on grain handling at 
the new rates,” the association add- 
ed. “Storage elevator operators are 
in a very similar position and must 
make their decision without influence 
from this office.” 


BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Dakota Firm 
Fined for Issuing 


False Certificates 


WASHINGTON — The _ Scranton 
Equity Exchange, Inc., was fined $500 
by the U.S. District Court in North 
Dakota for causing the issuance of 
two false and incorrect certificates of 
grade under the U.S. Grain Stand- 
ards Act. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that the firm pleaded 
nolo contendere to the information 
charging the offenses. 

The government alleged that in 
October of 1957 the exchange loaded 
a quantity of high-dockage wheat in 
the bottom of two freight cars and 
then finished the loads with wheat 
containing little or no dockage. 

The Grain Standards Act prohibits 
causing the issuance of a false or in- 
correct certificate of grade under the 
act by deceptive loading of grain. The 
act is a federal law administered by 
the Grain Division of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Oklahoma Wheat 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Okla- 
homa’s first harvested wheat was de- 
livered at Eldorado, Okla., by Fred 
Hankins. The wheat averaged 60 lb. 
and had 14.01% mo'sture content and 
averaged 20 bu. to the acre on sandy 
land. The second load, also delivered 
at the same time, was grown by 
George C. Mitchell and averaged 20 
bu. an acre, tested 50 lb. with mois- 
ture content 13.5%. Jackson County 
which produced both loads is expect- 
ed to produce an average of 25 bu. as 
the harvest advances. 
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FOR SALE: Rolls, Sifters, Redress- 
ers, Entoleter, St. Regis Packer, 
Scales, Sewing Machine Motors, Cy- 
clones, etc., as we are dismantling 
our 600 sack Flour Mill. 

HAYDEN FLOUR MILLS, INC. 








Tecumseh, Michigan 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
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'“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. r 
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National Macaroni 


Meeting Scheduled 
For June 20-23 


CHICAGO—The National Macaro- 
ni Manufacturers Assn. will hold its 
56th annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here June 20-23. 
Initially, the National Macaroni In- 
stitute Committee and the associa- 
tion’s board of directors will convene 
the opening day, June 20. 

Marketing will be stressed June 
21, following the welcome by Horace 
P. Gioia, Gioia Macaroni Co., Inc., as- 
sociation president. One feature of 
the June 21 program will be a report 
by Howard Lampman, the Wheat 
Flour Institute, on the durum millers’ 
program for macaroni promotion. Al- 
so, Ted Sills, public relations counsel 
for the National Macaroni Institute, 
will moderate a panel discussion of 
food editors on editorial responsibili- 
ties to readers and the food manu- 
facturers’ responsibility to consum- 
ers. Members will dine at the annual 
Rossotti spaghetti buffet in the eve- 
ning. 

June 22 will be devoted to a mar- 
keting research report, a panel of 
manufacturers discussing industry 
conditions, and election of directors. 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
will serve as host to ladies on a tour 
of Marshall Field & Co.’s department 
store. The association dinner party 
will climax the evening of June 22. 

The final business session will be 
conducted June 23, highlighted by a 
review of business ethics and trade 
practices, with representatives of the 
industry and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission participating. Among those 
on the program will be John L. Har- 
vey, deputy commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration; Robert J. 
Beller, FTC attorney, and William 
G. Mason, Quaker Oats Co. 
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CSS Requests Bids 


For Flour, Cornmeal 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, announced that 
offers have been requested to supply 
20,518,950 Ib. flour and 7,254,550 Ib. 
corn meal for donation through do- 
mestic outlets. 

Of the flour 17,909,450 lb. will be 
all purpose flour, 2,289,500 lb. bread 
flour and 320,000 Ib. whole wheat 
flour. Of the corn meal 1,550,000 Ib. 
will be degermed, 720,000 Ib. will be 
regular and the remainder may be 
either regular or degermed. 

Bids for flour and corn meal for 
domestic donation were due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) June 8, 1960, for acceptance 
by 12 noon (EST) June 13, 1960. 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 














Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
- 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


May 
27, 
——1960—— 1960 
High Low lose 
Allied Mills, Inc. 392 32 ~ 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 28% 29% 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 44% 40 40% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 59'4 47s 54% 
ieee Ss ‘ena egene 40% 322 32% 
OS eee 49 40% 47% 
Cont. Baking Co. . 84% 38 40% 
, a * Baa 104% 101 101% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. ... 57% 462 53 
Cream of Wheat ... 392 31'2 ... 
Crown Zellerbach 
OS pee 54 422 42% 
Pfd. $4.20 91% 86 90'/4 
Dow Chemical ...... 99% 854 90'r 
Gen. Baking Co. 12% 9% 410 
ee re 145% 141 143 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 1222 98% 119 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 23% 24% 
eae 108 101% 105 
Merck & Co. ...... 962 73 95 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 55% 38% 4/1 
Nati. Biscuit Co. ... 61% 49% 60% 
reper 153 143% 150% 
le ee 33% 26% 31% 
Oe Ae tie see 100 97 eas 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 39% 31% 32% 
Procter & Gamble .. 112% 81% 104 
Quaker Oats Co. 48% 42 45% 
. et See 13342 125% .... 
St. Regis Paper 552 37% 38% 
Std. Brands, Inc 42% 35% 41% 
Sterling Drug ...... 584 44/2 56% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 93% 85 87% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 33% 24 32% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 15% I1% 12% 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. ..... 56% 39 
Pea owahenaedenpns 2 92'2 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ...... 104% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. ... 87 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. .......... 92% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .... 91 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd.. 91% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 86 


June 
1960 
Close 
33 
29 
40% 
55% 
33 
48'/4 
40'/2 
102 
53% 
33 


92" 
87'” 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 











Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May June 
27, 3, 
——i960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 10 7%, 9% M% 
Wagner Baking Co. . 4 3 eae 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y... 33% 33% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ....... 72 78 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
mw 
—1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.75 3.50 3.60 
3 eens 52 52 52 
Can. Bakeries ...... 6'/4 6 io sik 6 
Can. Food Prod. 3.80 3.10 3.10 3.10 
acta snes ORO Ka0ts 9 b'fA 7% 7'” 
i! eRe carey poe 6 60'% 45 5542 55'/ 
Catelli Food, A ..... 40 38 40 39'/2 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 9 8 Be Bis 
ee 342 I aqee, Bae 
9 9 9 
39 41 42 
2542 .... 264% 
7 7 *6'/2 
114 -... 130% 
11% 14 14% 
85 89 89 
McCabe Grain ..... 33 32 okie ae 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 462 40 41 40'/2 
_ rrr 40 





Tye 9 
United Grain, A .... 15% I5'2 1542 15%” 
Weston, G., A ...... 5 29 34% 34% 
cetatsabichecens 36% 282 34 35/4 
i, See . capecne 87 82 86 87 
*Less than board lot. 
Buy and Sell 
Through 
coeBBsecs 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Canadian Millers 
Entertain Assistant 


Trade Commissioners 


“TORONTO The Canadian Flour 
Export Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Donald M. Hunter, presi- 
dent, the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, entertained 11 assistant 
Canadian trade commissioners, at a 
reception and luncheon recently at 
the Board of Trade of metropolitan 
Toronto. 

The assistant trade commissioners 
have completed their initial training 
in Ottawa, and are now on a tour of 
various industrial plants throughout 
Canada prior to proceeding to their 
overseas postings. 

The names of the assistant trade 
commissioners and their postings are 
as follows: 

Jean Real Caux, posted to The 
Hague as assistant commercial sec- 
retary; Gilles L. Gagne, posted to 
Mexico as assistant commercial sec- 
retary; Sydney G. Harris, posted to 
London as assistant commercial sec- 
retary; Keith O. Hillyer, posted to 
Singapore as assistant trade commis- 
sioner; David A. Hilton, posted to 
Chicago as vice consul and assistant 
trade commissioner. 

Yvon C, Jauron, posted to Rome 
as assistant commercial secretary; 
Malcolm Rowan, posted to Rio de 
Janeiro as assistant commercial sec- 
retary; Jean Louis Philippe De Sala- 
berry, posted to New Orleans as vice 
consul and assistant trade commis- 
sioner; Ian Ross Smyth, posted to 
Melbourne as assistant commercial 
secretary; Kenneth Douglas Taylor, 
posted to Guatemala as assistant 
trade commissioner; Richard Frank- 
lin Turcotte, posted to Hamburg as 
vice-consul. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BARLEY EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG — The U.K. and the 
U.S. lead all countries in the pur- 
chase of Canadian barley. April ex- 


ports to all destinations of 2,963,000 
bu. boosted the crop year’s nine- 
month total to 39,150,000 bu., but this 
was still 7,115,000 bu. under the Au- 
gust-April figure a year ago. In the 
period under review the U.S. import- 
ed 11,078,000 bu. The statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners shows the comparative 
figure for last year at 8,400,000 bu. 








Handel-en 


N . V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 





R\ 


pres 
sahil 


Inio\a\\ AMSTERDAM 
Il er 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 
a 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F, business much preferred, 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Marve.,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Gaa e addess: OSIECY 








+ 





Established 1885 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N.V. 
Flour Importers 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM, C. 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 

4 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Telex: 21290 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


















Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
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Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ...... 
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Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 
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A bride who took a money order to 
the postoffice to cash it was told she'd 


have to endorse it. Glaring at 
postoffice clerk, she stormed, “My 
husband is right. He says there is too 
much red tape connected with every- 
thing the government does. What 
does Uncle Sam think he is—a man 
of distinction?” 

Then, grabbing a pen from the 
speechless clerk, she wrote across the 
money order, “I am happy to endorse 
this product.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
his home town after a 
absence, the retired pro- 
fessor found himself short of cash, 
and presented his pension check 
amounting to $183.33 to the teller at 
the local bank. 

“Sorry, sir,” explained the teller, 
“but we can’t cash that for you un- 
less you can get somebody here in 
town to identify you.” 

Which left the professor out on a 
limb; for the only person in town who 
would remember him was the old 
uncle who had lent him $200 on his 
departure for the big city forty years 
ago—and who had never been repaid. 

¢$¢ ¢ 

The sales manager of a large na- 
tional company kept an outline map 
of the country on the wall behind his 
desk. In the territory of each of the 
firm’s salesmen was a colored pin 
bearing a small tag with the man’s 
name. 

Sales in Elsworth’s area had been 
few and far between, and the unfor- 
tunate salesman was being raked 
over the coals by the sales manager. 

“Let me put it to you this way,” 
the boss ended. “I’m not saying that 
you're in imminent danger of being 
fired, but if you'll look carefully at 
my map, you'll note that I’ve 


the 


Back in 
forty year 


loos- 


ened your pin.” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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We admit that we are a “conservative” 


milling company and most of our trade 
is with “conservative” bakers. POLAR 
BEAR flour likewise is “conservative,” 
reliable, dependable, sure. We invite 
the favor of bakers who want no un- 


certainties 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


about the flour they use. 
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Ma Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Ma Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 


1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


dm Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 


gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


@& Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 
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“T Brought the Bread!”’ 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday ... even 
better tomorrow. 


General 


« 
Good eating will always begin with bread Mills 
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